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Tuts fourth volume of “ Famittan Witp Birps” com- 


pletes our pleasant task. If, perchance, in making 
more familiar some of the rarer denizens of Britain, 
we have secured for them better protection from that 
final extinction which has already overtaken not a few, . 
we shall be well content; and may this attempt to 
convey some idea of the wonderful variety of bird-life 
help to promote the loving study rather than the total 
destruction of those “ wild birds” that remain. 

Set To a General Index is added, at the request of many 
subscribers, a classified scientific index of the birds de- 
scribed in all the four volumes, arranged according to the 
most recent system} ' 

In this volume Mr. Richard Kearton contributes 


some notes on “Ege Collecting.” ) 
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THE 


RAVEN. 


Corvus Corax. 
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Raven is as familiar to the 
world as that of the Lark, 
there are few indeed who have 
seen one in a state of nature, 
and this for various reasons— 
notably because they are now 
particularly scarce, and again 
because they affect certain dis- 
tricts. Although there may 
be other localities equally well 
adapted to support them, 
nothing will induce them to 
forsake their old haunts. For 
instance, a pair of Ravens have 
built and bred in the chalk 
cliff of Beachy Head for many 
years, and the systematic taking 
of their young does not deter 
them from making fresh ven- 
tures on the same spot. Should 
either of a pair of Ravens be 
killed, another partner soon pre- 
sents itself; and even if both 
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be destroyed, it has been noticed that another pair will 
invariably occupy the district; so that it is seldom a 


locality, once made the home of a pair of Ravens, will 
be destitute of their presence. | 

Although possessed of great power, and not altogether 
devoid of courage, they invariably give way at the 
approach of man, and though they will defend their nest 
most valiantly against the attacks of other birds or of 
animals, they offer not the slightest resistance to a 
man, or even boy. But if a weakly sheep be present in a 
flock, these birds will hover around the unfortunate — : 
animal, and even perch upon it, and peck out its eyes, or 
otherwise torture it until it dies. 


The Raven is the largest of the Crow family, and 
is a bird of striking character. Its attributes are well 
known, for the pens of historians, poets, and novelists 
have all been brought to bear upon the Raven. Dickens 
has introduced the Raven with great success in “Barnaby 


Rudge,” whilst Edgar Allan Poe delineates its weird 
power over superstitious imaginations. In parts of 
this country, the flight of a Raven cra path is 
enough to make the heart of the boldest rustie quake, 
whilst to hear its unspeakably horrid croak from the 
bough of an adjacent tree is held to be prognostic of the 
direst calamities. Indeed, no end could be made to the 
many local superstitions connected with the Raven. q 

The Raven is distributed over the whole of England, = 
Wales and Scotland, and Europe generally. Its presence 


is easily detected, for its never-to-be-mistaken croak ean if 


be heard at a very great distance. They fly at a very 
great height, either singly or in pairs, but congregate in 
greater numbers whenever there is a prospect of carrion. 
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The food of the Raven baffles description. It indis- 
criminately eats everything that may come in its way. 
Carrion of all kinds, small animals, birds and their eggs or 
young, insects, and even reptiles, form the _principal 
food, but corn and grain sometimes receive the attention 
of this omnivorous bird. _ Ravens living near the sea will 
diligently search the shores for any food, either fish or 
flesh, that may have been cast up by the waves and left 
upon the beach by the receding tide. They are tremendously 
voracious, and after having gorged themselves will retire 
to a place of safety to digest the food, and will then 
return again to their horrid feast. 

The difference between the sexes is very difficult. to 
determine, inasmuch as their plumage is of a uniform 
black, which, at certain seasons particularly, is tinted with 
a glossy shade of purple, that makes the jet-black 
plumage of, this sable bird a household word. However, 
not alone the feathers of the Raven, but also the beak, 
mouth, tongue, legs, and feet also partake of the same 
black hue. The beak is curved towards the point, and 
over the base are a number of coarse bristles, inclining 
forwards. Ravens live to a great age, instances having 
been recorded of the attainment of half a century, and ip 
confinement have been known to live for several decades. 

Ravens generally build their nests in the crevices of a 
chalk or other cliff, or the highest forks of tall trees, or such- 
like places of security. The structure is composed of twigs, 
wool, and horsehair, and the eggs are four or five in 
number, of a pale green-ground colour, spotted and 
speckled with a darker greenish-brown. The female sits 
for twenty days, the male feeding her the while, and 


sometimes relieving her in the duties of incubation, 
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When the young are hatched, the parent birds supply 
their wants with most persevering attention, but when 
old enough the parents drive them away, and they are 
forced to provide for themselves. 

Ravens are partially migratory, the reason apparently 
being want of food, though possibly the cold may affect 
them, and induce them to seek warmer parts. 

Many are the anecdotes that have been related of the 
Raven, most of them concerning those birds that have 
been kept in confinement; for under the latter cireum- 
stances, or with clipped wings, the Raven is a droll fellow, 
and is generally in conflict with the dog or cat, though 
they sometimes set up a great friendship. The bird is 
endowed with a passion for secretiveness quite as much as 
the Magpie, and what it cannot eat is invariably hidden. 
The principal reason, however, which has occasioned the 
Raven to be made a pet is its marvellous power of 
imitating the human voice, as also any other sound that 
may particularly strike its ear) 4 
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X THE SWIFT. 


Hirundo apus—Brwicr. 
Cypselus apus—JENYNS. 


HIS interesting bird, whose mar- 
| vellous powers of flight and- 


shrill peculiar note are so well 
known, is included by older 
naturalists in the family Hi7r- 
undine or Swallows, of which 
it is made to form a special sub: 
family ; but modern authorities 
consider that it is more closely 
alhed to the Humming-birds 
and Goatsuckers. It differs from 
the Swallow and the Martin in 
one very marked and important 
particular, viz., the construction 
of the foot; all four of the 
toes are turned to the front, an 
arrangement which, despite its 
apparent inconvenience, materi- 
ally assists the bird in climbing 
into the narrow and contracted 
apertures which it selects for 
its nesting-places. 

It resembles the Swallow 
in its migratory habits, but it 
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leaves this country for the continent at a much earlier 
date. The Swift arrives in Great Britain in May, and the 
greater number remain until August, some staying even 
later than this; their arrival, as well as their departure, 
is sudden and simultaneous, and the birds, a few days 
previous to the latter, indulge in loud and continuous 
screaming. 

As already intimated, the powers of flight possessed by 
this bird are indeed remarkable ; sometimes it may be seen 
at a great height in the air, wheeling in large and ever- 
varying circles, at other times closer to the ground, dashing 
around the angles of buildings or the trunks of trees with 
an ease and rapidity of movement that is truly interesting 
to watch, and which certainly proves that its powers of 
vision must be quite as highly developed as is its capa- 
bility for rapid and sustained locomotion. Swifts, in 
common with the Hirunding, subsist entirely upon small 
winged insects, and previous to rain they may be noticed 
pursuing their prey at a very small distance from the 
ground in the most indefatigable manner, and incessantly 
uttering a shrill screaming cry. On these oceasions they 
have been even known to enter shops and dwelling-houses. 
Their cry is so shrill and unmusical that the birds are 
commonly known by the name of “ squeakers.”’- 

The nesting-places of the Swift are usually in the holes 
of church-steeples, or high towers, or the eaves of tall 
buildings, or crevices in the sides of cliffs. The nest is 
very carelessly constructed, and is scarcely worthy of the 
name, being composed of the dust and débris that the 
birds can scrape together in the apertures which they select ;_ 
they are, however, always ready to ‘utilise the rémains of. 
any old nest that may have been constructed previously 
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by other birds. The eggs are usually two or three in 
number, perfectly white, and somewhat large in proportion 
_ to the size of the bird; the shape of the egg is a long 
oval. 

Swifts travel great distances in search of food, and 
may frequently be seen many miles from their nesting- 
places, in considerable numbers, and especially before 
thunderstorms ; at other times they would appear to remain 
close to their homes for several days together. 

’ The brood is hatched about the end of June or beginning 
of July, and the parents are extremely attentive to the 
wants of their progeny. As soon as the young birds are 
able to support themselves firmly on the wing, the whole 
family commonly leave the country at once. Swifts breed 

but once in the year, unless the first brood is destroyed ; 
and the male has been known to desert his mate and 
migrate during a second incubation. They exhibit a 
strong partiality to their old haunts, returning again and 
again to their first habitation. In connection with this 
interesting characteristic, Dr. Jenner relates that on one 
occasion he captured and marked twelve Swifts at a farm- 
house in the neighbourhood of Berkeley, Gloucestershire ; 
and on examining their nesting-places for three following 
years, some of the marked birds were found upon each 
examination, which, considering the vast distances tra- 
velled over during migration, is indeed a most wonderful 
circumstance. 

The length of the Swift is about seven inches ;: the 
beak is black ; the mandibles very short, and the gape 
wide; the head, back, body, wings, and tail, are of an 
uniform blackish-brown, with the exception of a small 
patch of greyish-white under the chin. The tail is long 
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and forked; and the legs, toes, and claws are very short 
and black. In the young birds the chin is white, and the 
head and back have some feathers tipped with dirty white. 

The Swift rejects the undigested portions of its food 
in small pellets, in a manner exactly similar to the 
Swallow. tin 

These birds do not perch either upon the ground or 
upon trees. At the time of migration they are now and 
then found to have entered the window of some room for 
the purpose of roosting, but seldom more than single birds. 

This graceful and interesting bird is distributed during 
its visiting season over all parts of Great Britain. It is 
also met with in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Lap- 
land, and is common in all the southern parts of Europe, 
although, judging from the observations of some natural- 
ists, it is not so numerous now as in former years.) x 
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x THE GOLDEN PLOVER. 


Charadrius plwvialis. 


HE Golden Plover is undoubtedly 
the handsomest of the some- 
what large tribe to which it be- 
longs, and is subject, at different 
periods of its existence, to some 
considerable variations in the 
appearance of its plumage. Vast 
flocks of these birds are met with 
during the winter months on the 
moors, downs, large flat fields, 
and sea-coasts of our southern 
counties ; whilst in some parts 
of Scotland, and in the northern 
parts of England, their numbers 
would appear to be almost in- 
credible. In Europe, the Golden 
Plover is distributed over most 
of the countries, visiting the 
higher latitudes in the summer, 
and the southern parts of France 
and Italy in the winter. They 
breed on the Dartmoor hills, in 
Devonshire, in some parts of 
Cornwall, and very plentifully in 

the eke Shetland, and Ficloides. 
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For breeding purposes, these birds resort principally to 
marshy bogs and the moist parts of undrained hills; and 
during the period of nesting and incubation they are rarely, 
if ever, seen except in pairs. About September the birds 
begin to congregate in the large flocks already alluded to, 
and they remain so congregated until the approach of the 
pairing season in the following spring. 

All the Plovers are notorious for the ingenuity which 
they display in alluring unwelcome intruders from their 
nest; and the Golden Plover is quite an adept in these 
cunning devices. When the female leaves the nest, she 
glides quietly off, and runs along the ground for some little 
distance before attempting to take wing ; then, if watched — 
or pursued, she will stumble, assume lameness, and pretend 
to be quite unable to fly, the astonishing persistency and 
cleverness of these deceptive actions being amongst the 
most interesting and noticeable of the bird’s characteristics. 

The ordinary flight of the Golden Plover is rapid and 
strong, and when flying about in companies they rise 
and fall in the air, twisting and sweeping round in cireles 
as they approach the ground. The bird runs with ex- 
treme nimbleness, getting up on some stone or prominence 
every now and again, apparently to take a survey of its 
position and bearings. 

The food of this bird consists largely of insects, beetles, 
worms, slugs, caterpillars, grain, and various seeds. The 
note, or ery, is a wild, plaintive whistle, uttered in flight, 
and generally when the bird is at a great height from the 
ground. The note itself has been compared to the words 
“tluwee—tluwee,” and is referred to in Scott’s well-known 
lines— | 

“ And in the plover’s shrilly strain 
The signal whistle ’s heard again.” 


Se 
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At night, and during the evening, these whistling cries 
are most commonly noticed, and, like the calls of many 
other birds, are, to a certain extent, ventriloquial, and 
very deceptive in regard to the direction from which they 
emanate. 

As already noticed, the nest is genérally placed in some 
marshy, boggy locality. It is not a very elaborate affair, 


but consists merely of a few dried twigs of grass, or fibrous 
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roots or branches, scratched or laid together in some hollow 
or inequality of the ground. The eggs number four, very 
seldom more or less. They are of a yellowish stone colour, 
blotched, and largely spotted with brownish-black, and 
generally lie in the nest with the small ends to the centre. 
The young birds are able to run as soon as they are 


hatched, and are at first entirely covered with a pretty 


bright down, of brown and yellow. 
The Golden Plover is about eleven inches in length. 


_ The bill is black ; iris, dark brown. In summer there is a 


band of white on the forehead, which changes in winter 


& to. yellowish-white, streaked and spotted with pale brown 


and grey. ‘The sides of the head are greyish-brown ; 
crown, nape, and back of neck are greyish or brownish- 
black, with angular spots of yellow on the entire edge and 


} tip of each feather. The chin, neck, throat, and breast are 
a deep velvety black, which changes to a light colour 


in the winter ; at the sides there is a band of white or 


_ yellowish-white, below the wings, marbled with black 
and pale brown. Back deep greyish or blackish-brown, 


_ with yellow markings on the feathers. The tail is short, 
_ of a deep brown colour, paler towards the outside, and 


beautifully barred with greyish-white and brownish-black. 


: The under tail coverts are white, the side ones being barred 


ail ‘) 
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with brown. ‘The legs and toes are black, and in winter a 
deep grey. The female has a general resemblance to the 
male ; but the black is not so deep, and is here and there 
mixed with white. 

The Golden Plover is considered an excellent addition 
to the table, while the eggs are universally esteemed as 
great delicacies. 

The word “ Plover ” is probably derived from the Latin 
pluvialis (rainy), the appearance of this bird being popularly 
supposed to indicate the speedy advent of wet weather.) x 
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Xx THE OCHAFFINCH. 


Fringilla ealebs, i.e., Finch-Bachelor 


HE Chaffinch has obtained its name 
of the “ Bachelor Finch,” on 
account of a singular hal habit, re- 
lated by the Rev. Gilbert White 
in his “ History of Selborne,’’ 
and verified by many ornitholo- 
gists, of the males separating 
from the females about the time of 
the autumn migration. Linneus 
seems to have noticed the same 
circumstance in Norway, as also 
Mr. Selby, writing from the north 
of England; Morris also notices 
it in Worcestershire, so that it 
would appear to be habitual 
amongst Chaffinches. The hens 
precede the male birds a few days, 
leaving this country about Octo- 
ber; some birds, however, prin- 
cipally males, remain with us 
throughout the winter; the 
others proceed upon their jour- 
ney south, some affecting -one 
country, and others another, whilst the remnant ex- 
plore the banks of the Nile. Those remaining have 
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vo endure all the hardships inherent to a northern 


winter, yet few birds seem to treat the severity of — 


our climate with such cheerful gaiety as the trim-built 
Chaffinch. Always neat and clean, whenever an opening 
in the ice will allow of it with safety, this hardy bird may 


be seen taking his “ matutinal tub.” Thoroughly wet he 


will be before he has done floundering in his icy cold bath, 


when he betakes himself to some cosy sheltered spot to preen _ 


and dry himself. His bachelor existence, if hard, evidently 
has its pleasures, or he could never utter such a jovial, yet 
defiant note as that well-known “ pink, pink,” that every 
one must have heard who has lived near the merest shadow 
of a garden or square. No doubt his stock of seeds grow 
short in winter, yet whatever they be, he cares not so that 
they are good to eat ; and where some birds would starve, a 


Chaffinch would look sleek. He feeds upon the fallen 
beechmast, which few other birds can eat, and altogether 


seems the reverse of most bachelors as regards economy. 
Having lived through a hard winter, however, spring 


puts another complexion upon affairs; and becoming tired — 
of his hermit life, he hails with delight the return of his — 


congeners about the beginning of March. These “ flight ” 
birds may then be seen returning from their foreign winter 


quarters in one continual stream, possibly having picked up 
stragglers in their journey, until they arrive from across the ~ 
Channel in flocks of from twenty to thirty birds, con- 


tinually following each other at short intervals, and flying 
north-east generally. 
After securing a mate, the practical character of the 
Chaffinch is shown in the choice of a site for the nest. 
Although often showing a preference for apple trees, they 
wil] build in almost any tree or thick hedgerow, provided 
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they can obtain a suitable position. This must be one of 
exceptional security ; sometimes a slight clump of branches, 
or a convenient fork, but oftener upon the top of a lichen- 
covered protuberance where a small bough offers a firm rest- 
ing place. The nest is certainly wonderful in its structure, 
bound firmly round the limb of the tree, and formed of 
small roots and grasses and moss, lined in the most perfect 
manner with wool, horsehair, and feathers, and covered 
entirely without with the beautiful lichens to be found upon 
the neighbouring trees, so that as nearly as possible the nest 
may resemble in appearance the bark of the tree upon which 
it is built. : 

Within this sweet little nest the hen lays her four or five 
eges, sitting upon them with exemplary patience and assi- 
duity ; sometimes she has allowed herself to be taken rather 
than desert her treasures. The male assists to the best of 
his ability, and when disturbed by any intruder, neither of 
the birds fly away far, but remain within the close vicinity 
of the nest uttering a pitiful ery until the disturbance is 
past. In about fourteen days the young are hatched, and 
are fed by the parent birds, chiefly upon insects of various 
kinds (they themselves living principally upon seeds and 
grains), until in about a fortnight these young birds are 
able to leave the nest; then another nest is commenced, 
and the routine described above having been duly observed 
another quickly follows, as the Chaffinch has two or three 
nestsa year. Whilst engaged in housekeeping, the Chaffinch 
will seldom allow any other birds of his own species to live 
near him, being himself absolute king of the neighbourhood. 

The Chaffinch, being long and shapely built, has a par- 
ticularly graceful flight; and if disturbed whilst feeding 
upon the ground, rises with a sudden upward flight, and 
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perches upon the nearest tree to reconnoitre. When nidifi- 


cation sets in, the upper beak of the Chaffinch becomes a 


light leaden colour. He doesn’t moult entirely in spring, — 


but sheds the tips of the feathers and becomes the bright 


and pretty bird depicted in the plate. When alarmed, he 
has the power of elevating the feathers upon the crown of 
the head, and so forming a slight crest. The plumage of 
the hen is much more sombre, being deficient in the blue on 
the head and the rich colouring of the breast. The young 
are exact imitations of the hen until they moult in the 


autumn, and then the males obtain their brown breasts and 
bluish-brown heads. 


The song of the Chaffinch has a charming air of rusticity. } 
in it, that seems to breathe of trees and flowering fields. 


It is uttered in a clear melodious tone, consisting of several 
phrases, forming a set song of considerable beauty. This song 


is repeated again and again like a merry old English catch. — 


Although white or pied birds have seldom been taken, 
yet specimens of a cinnamon colour have been frequently 
obtained. The Chaffinch is, as a rule, a wary bird, and is 
inclined to be wild and untameable when caged.) ie 
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EING a denizen of the British 
Islands only, the Red or Com- 
mon Grouse is a bird most 
particularly to be noted by the 
ornithologist. . There is, how- 
ever, another, and to the minds 
of many a much greater, reason 
why the habits of the Grouse 
should be particularly studied, 
and the well-digested outcome 
thereof be practically applied 
to the better management of 
these birds, so that they may 
escape the devastating results 
of wet seasons, or, by more care 
in breeding, otherwise increase 
in numbers. This greater 
reason is, that the Grouse is 
most excellent eating! If per- 
haps not so much admired as 
his congener the Black Grouse, 
that may be because of the 
latter’s comparative size and 
searcity, for the Red Grouse 
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has always held a foremost place amongst toothsome 
edibles. Again, another reason why ornithological science 
should be brought to bear upon the Grouse, is that it is a 
favourite bird of the sportsman, many thousands of acres 
being annually preserved by rich owners for its propagation. 

The favourite home of the Grouse is upon the 
moors of Scotland and Yorkshire, though the bird affects 
the North of England generally, and is also found in 
Ireland; yet, as its Linnean name implies, it is more 
particularly a dweller among the heather of the moors 
upon the hills of Scotland. 

The distinguishing features of the Tetraonide, or 
Grouse family, are that the eyebrows are naked (in this 
and some other species their place is taken by an arch of 
red) ; also the legs are clothed, as in the species before us, 
with a considerable quantity of fine greyish feathers. 
The shape, too, of the Grouse is peculiar, as regards the 
breadth of the breast and back in comparison with the 
height. The length of the male bird is about sixteen 
inches, whilst the female is generally about half an inch 
less. The plumage of both is pretty and striking ; indeed, 
the male may fairly be considered handsome, inasmuch as 
the prevailing colour of his plumage is rich reddish brown ; 
from the head, down the side of the neck, and over the 
throat and breast this rich colour is much intensified ; 
the rest of the body is pencilled and spangled with black, — 
the feathers being tipped with gold and golden brown. 
The female is much lighter, and the rich red of the male— 
bird deteriorates to a greyish brown, with golden brown 
upon the breast ; all the feathers, too, are tipped with white — 
over the whole of the body. 

The male Grouse is very pugilistic in the edly spring, 
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when breeding-time approaches. The hen generally builds 


_a nest composed of ling and heather, placed in a slight 


depression of the ground, and sheltered by a tuft of grass 
or heather. 

The number of eggs varies considerably, sometimes ten 
only being found, and in other nests as many as fifteen. 
These eggs, which are very handsome, differ greatly in 
colour, but are generally of a light but rich brown, 
splotched and streaked all over with a rich red brown. 
The hen sits closely, and has even been taken by the 
hand rather than desert her nest. When the young are 
hatched they leave the nest, attended by their mother, who 
feeds and defends them with most heroic resolution. They 
continue thus together throughout the year, and are, in fact, 
always more or-less gregarious. The young birds, from 
their call-note, are termed “ cheepers,” and are usually 
allowed grace by true sportsmen. 

The food of the Grouse would appear to be almost 
entirely vegetable, being chiefly composed of ling and- 


_the young shoots of the heather that so plentifully clothes 


the moors and hills where they dwell; yet many other 
tender leaves and grasses are eaten by these birds, and 
even corn is eaten when sown near their haunts. 

They generally live amongst the heather, either 
walking about whilst feeding, or basking in the sunshine 
near some tuft or bush. Their ordinary call-note is a 
quickly-repeated note, which is best represented by the 
phrase, “coc, coe;” but, in the spring especially, and 


otherwise throughout the year, the bold crow of the 


Grouse, or Moor Cock, as it is also sometimes called, 
sounds somewhat like the words, “go, go, go-back, go- 
back,” uttered both as a call of defiance and warning. 
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It has been ingeniously suggested that some of the 
“scarce”? years are possibly occasioned by the absence 
of young shoots whereon the birds may feed, and this 
may be remedied by a more systematic burning of the 
old heather. Again, there is little doubt but that in- 
breeding to a great measure deteriorates the stamina of 
the birds, and therefore it would be expedient in all cases 
to spare the young birds, or “cheepers;” whilst possibly 
the mixture of a little Yorkshire blood would improve the 
Scottish birds, and vice versd. 

Damp seasons, however, have most to answer for, and 
the comparative warmth or dryness of the spring season 
greatly facilitates the progress of nesting operations, and: 
also tends to increase the strength of the young birds, 
who consequently are better able to escape the gun of the 
sportsman during autumn and winter, and so bring fresh 
vigour into the broods of the sueceeding spring. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that some means may be 
devised of keeping the stock of this purely indigenous 
bird in a flourishing condition, both from motives of sport 
and pleasure, and also from the (to some) more practical 
reason of its value as food.) ¥ 
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LANDRAIL, 
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x THE LANDRAIL. 


Crex pratensis, 


-HE Landrail, or, asit is morecom- 
monly called, the Corncrake, 
is certainly one of the most 
timid and shy of our summer 
visitors. Indeed, were it not 
for the harsh, creaking note 
from which one of its names 
is derived, and its occasional 
appearance in the poulterer’s 
shop, few persons would be 
aware of its existence. The 
bird is evidently no believer 
in the ancient and respect- 
able maxim, that ‘“ Little 
people should be seen, and not 
heard,” for its unvarying rule 
of life is to be heard as much, 
and seen as seldom, as cir- 
cumstances will permit. The 
note of the Landrail is fa-~ 
miliar to all who love and 
frequent the country ; and it 
c= commonly happens that, in 
= ie the calm, still twilight of a 
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summer’s evening the discordant “ crake, crake, crake ” of 
this bird is the only sound to break the silence, or indicate 
that any portion of the animal world is still awake. The 
note is distinctly ventriloquial ; and although the bird may 
be close to the listener, yet it seems quite impossible to 
decide from which quarter the sounds proceed, almost 
every series of “ crakes” appearing to come from a different 
direction. The same peculiarity, though not in so marked 
a degree, is noticeable in many other birds. 
The noise made by the bird may be very closely i imi- — 
tated by passing the thumbnail rapidly along the teeth of 
a comb. Indeed, so good is this imitation, that Mr. — 
Yarrell affirms birds may be decoyed by it to within a — 
distance of a very few yards. iz 
The Landrail delights to hide in cornfields, ne | 
of mowing grass, clover fields, willow beds, and similar — 
places which will afford the concealment and shelter it a . 
much prizes. It moves about in these secure covers with 
ease and great rapidity, gliding between the stalks of grass 
or corn with the quiet nimbleness of a mouse, and ocea- 
sionally stopping to cautiously raise its head and peer dis- — 
trustfully around. It takes to flight with considerable 
reluctance ; and even when compelled to use its wings, it | 
flies only a short distance, and soon drops into some con- — 
genial hiding-place. The flight is feeble, and, if the ex- — 
pression is permissible, shambling in its character—the 
legs hang loosely down, and the wings flap somewhat 
irregularly. Considering the very indifferent progress it 
makes in the air, itis really a matter of astonishment how — 
the bird can manage to accomplish the journey necessary — 
to bring it to our shores. 
Seeds of various sorts, worms, slugs, beetles, ‘and other — 
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insects, form the usual food of the Landrail. The nest is 
not a very elaborate structure; it consists for the most 
part of grass, or the stalks of the surrounding herbage. 
Seven or eight eggs are generally laid, although as many 
as ten have been found ; they are of a pale reddish-brown, 
or yellowish-white, spotted and speckled with grey and 
reddish-brown. They are, however, frequently met with 
of various sizes, and considerable variations in the matter 
of colour. The female is very assiduous in sitting, and 
often pays the penalty of her devotion by being suddenly 
demolished by the seythe of the mower. When the young 
are hatched, they are completely covered with a brown 
down. The: author has at the time of writing one of 
these interesting birds in his possession; it very soon 
became tame, and feeds readily from the hand. 

: The Landrail is said to be met with in all the four 
- continents. It is found, more or less, in all the counties 
of Great Britain, being, however, more numerous in the 
~ north than in the south and west. 

The migration occurs at night, the birds arriving in 
_ England about the end of April, and generally in a thin, 
_ poor condition. Usually the month of October is the 
time chosen for their departure, although isolated instances 
are upon record of their being seen as late as mid-winter. 
_ The birds are often captured in towns during the period 
_of migration; possibly they may be attracted by the 
r lights at night. When pursued they run, and try to 
_ hide in the first corner they perceive, and will generally 
allow themselves to be captured without making any 
attempt to renew their flight. 

2 The length of the Landrail is about ten inches, the 
head being flat on the crown, and the body tapered and 
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much compressed. The iris is of yellowish-brown, and the 
bill pale brown on the top, and a yellowish-red underneath ; 
the bill is long, and- the tail short. The plumage of the 
bird is of a brownish-olive, with markings of a darker 
brown. The legs are strong, and the toes long and slender. 
The females are rather smaller than the males, and the 
plumage is less pure and distinct. )'¥ 
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X ‘THE WHEAT-EAR. 


Saxicola enanthe, 
Motacilla 


29 


HE Wheat-ear is one of our 
early spring’ visitors, arriving 
on the British shores about 
the middle or end of March, 
and staying with us until 
August or September. Oc- 
casionally the bird has been 
met with in this country as 
late as December. The Wheat- 
ear migrates, as a rule, during 
the night, the males arriving 
first. This bird is found in 
most parts of Great Britain ; 
but is most common on the 
South Downs of Sussex, Dor- 
setshire, Surrey, Middlesex, 
Oxfordshire, Derbyshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Gloucestershire, 
and Yorkshire. The flesh is 
considered very delicate eat- 
ing, and between the months 
of July and September large 
numbers are snared for the 


table. The birds formerly 
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were caught by means of horsehair nooses placed in small 
trenches scooped out of the ground, into which they run 
for concealment, the shepherds on the Sussex Downs being 
particularly expert in this occupation. 

The timidity and caution of the Wheat-ear are ex- 
tremely noticeable traits in its character; it has a habit 
of constantly moving the head from side to side, and 
looking in all directions, as though in a chronic state of 
apprehension. ‘The nest, which is tolerably well concealed, _ 
is generally built about the end of April or beginning of 
May, and is either placed in some old wall or in a quarry 
or gravel-pit ; in some cases it is built amongst a heap of 
stones, and at other times a deserted rabbit-burrow is — 
made use of. ‘The materials used are fine dry grass and — 
moss mixed with wool, and lined with hair, wool, fur, or 
feathers. The eggs are usually five or six in number, — 
rather long, and of a light blue colour, White varieties — 
have been occasionally found. ; 

The food of the Wheat-ear consists of flies, beetles, wire- 
worms, caterpillars, small snails, grasshoppets , slugs, worms, 
&e, The bird sometimes captures its food on the wing; but 
its most favourite pian is to perch on some stone or small 
eminence from which it darts upon some tempting morsel, 
and then returns to its watching- place to look out for 
more. As an instance of the service rendered to the 
farmer by this and similar birds, the author remembers a | 
field about eight acres in extent which one season was so 
infested with wire-worms that cultivation was almost Use- 
less. The field was ploughed and harrowed about the end 
of April or the beginning of May, and at this time large — 
numbers of Wheat-ears congregated there daily; in fact, 
they seemed to have forsaken the surrounding Jocalities for — 
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this particular spot. Their services in the extirpation of 
the above-mentioned wire-worms may be best imagined 
from the fact that after the advent of the birds the fieid 
became productive, and a first-rate crop was the result of 
their labours.and assiduity. 

The flight is easy, low down, and tolerably rapid; it 
may be described as being “a series of short starts,” 
the white part of the plumage of the back being very con- 
spicuous. When disturbed, the bird very quickly flies over 
some low hedge, or gets behind some object large enough to 
screen it from view ; it runs nimbly along the ground, and is 
fond of perching on low walls, stumps, stones, or rails. 
The song is sweet, with a harsh note here and there, and 
frequently prolonged; it is often uttered by the bird as 
it hovers about the nest “with flickering wings and ex- 


_ panded tail.” In captivity it sings both by day and night, 


and sometimes throughout the winter. 
Open places like the downs and commons already named 


are the favourite resorts of the Wheat-ear ; but it may not 


unfrequently be seen in the wake of «the plough, especially 


where the land under cultivation is close to the downs or 


commons afore-mentioned. 

Two distinct kinds of Wheat-ear visit this country. 
The larger bird, or Greater Wheat-ear, which does not 
arrive until the middle of April, resembles the ordinary 
species in plumage, but it is larger, the dark ear-coverts 
are more edged with brown, so also is the back; the 
lees are longer and stouter, and the bird is much wilder 
in disposition and habits. It may often be seen perched 
on bushes and low trees. 

The Common Wheat-ear is about six inches in length ; 
the bill is black from the base to the eyes, and forms an 
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expanded mark behind; above this mark is a band of — 
white from the forehead; there are a few bristles at the — 
base of the bill; head, crown, and back of neck bluish- — 
grey, the feathers tipped with pale brown ; chin and throat 
dull white ; breast a pale, yellowish cream-colour, becoming 
a dull yellowish-white lower down; back grey, slightly 
tinged with palish brown; rump and upper tail-coverts 
white, very conspicuous in flight; wings dark brown; the 
tail is white, or nearly so, for two-thirds of its length, the 
remainder black ; the feathers are broad and well rounded 
at the ends; under tail-coverts white; legs rather long, — 
thin and black; toes and claws black. The female has a 
general resemblance to the male, but the colours are more — 
of a uniform light tawny-brown. )¥ 
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X THE STORM PETREL. 


Procellaria pelagica. 


-HE Storm Petrel, or, as it is 
more commonly called, the 
Stormy Petrel, is probably the 
most diminutive of the web- 
footed birds, and from its 
fancied connection with rough 
weather has been fora long 
time regarded, especially by 
seafaring men, with feelings of 
awe and foreboding. The idea 
that these pretty birds are the 
infallible heralds of storms has 
gained for them the unpleasant 
sobriquets of devil’s birds, 
witches, and Mother Carey’s 
chickens. As, however, it is 
considered extremely unlucky 
to kill them, perhaps the im- 
munity from interference they 
enjoy may be taken as a satis- 
factory set-off against the un- 
canny attributes with which 
they have been credited. 

The entire length of the 
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Stormy Petrel seldom exceeds six inches ; the iris is dark- — 
brown; the head, neck, wings, back, chin, throat, breast, — 
belly, and vent, are a dull sooty-black. The tertiaries, or 
rather the outer edges, are white; the upper tail-coverts _ 
and the sides of the vent are also white ; the legs, toes, — 
and webs are black. The bill of the Stormy Petrel is 
black, and like that of all the Petrel tribe, is very peculiar 
in construction ; the end of the upper mandible is strongly _ 
hooked, and has just the appearance of being a separate — 
piece put on or added to the true bill; there is, lying | 
over the upper portion of the beak, a distinct lump or — 


prominence formed by the tubular structure of the | 


nostrils, which show two distinct orifices in front; the — 
lower mandible follows the curved line of the upper one, — 
but is‘ slightly angulated, and terminates somewhat — 
abruptly. Until about twelve months old the young | birds | a 
are more rusty in colour than the adults; they are with- — 


out the white edges to the tertiaries, and the sides of the — 


vent are not so white. ; 
According to Buffon, the name Petrel is derived — 
from Peter the Apostle, who walked upon the water; 7 
the habit of apparently running along on the waves, — 
so noticeable in this bird, having clearly suggested thea 
synonym. | 
The Storm Petrel is said to be found in greater or less 
numbers in nearly every part of the open sea, at great 
distances from the land, and most frequently at twilight 


or in dull, gloomy weather; they have, however, been — 


seen far inland, at times when unusually strong gales — 
have been prevalent; and many of the Continental q 
museums have specimens that have been obtained from the 
large inland lakes. Mr. Mitchen says they breed in one 3 
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portion of the Scilly Islands, but their principal nesting 
resorts, as far.as Great Britain is concerned, are in the rocky 
isles of the Hebrides, Orkney, and Shetland ; the islands 
on the western coast of Ireland are also frequented by 
them. ‘The eggs are laid either amongst the dé%ris of the 
cliffs on the sea-coast or in the holes and crevices of the rocks, 
and are oval in shape and white in colour, and, according: to 
Mr. Yarrell, each female lays one only. Breeding com- 
mences late in the season, in some cases not until the 
middle or end of June. During the day the old birds 
remain in their nesting places, and issue forth in search of 
food as the evening approaches. At these times they may 
be seen spread over the sea in large numbers. 

The food of the Stormy Petrel consists of small marine 
insects, and the small crustacea always found where large 


__masses of sea-weed are floating about; the birds will, how- 


ever, follow ships for days in succession, and feed readily 
on almost any small fragments that may be thrown over- 
board. The writer, one evening in the month of May 
some few years ago, accompanied a gentleman a mile or 


_ two out into the channel immediately off Brighton, and 


after throwing the oil from some liver on the waves, very 
soon succeeded in attracting the attention of some Petrels, 
who skimmed along the water, picking up the floating oil 
with evident gusto. It is somewhat remarkable that in 
rowing out on this excursion, although nothing like a 


- Petrel was to be seen anywhere, yet in the course of a 
_ few hours more than a score (two of which were shot) 


had put in an appearance. They subsequently disappeared 
as mysteriously as they came. ‘This incident would almost 
seem to imply that these birds are really not so rare as 
is frequently supposed ; but that, owing to their small size, 
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and their habit of keeping close to the waves, they must % 


very often escape observation. 


The flight of the Stormy Petrel is easy, graceful, aid 7 
rapid, and capable of long sustentation. Its usual habit — 
of progression is a sort of running paddle on the surface — 
of the water, the wings being freely used to assist in the — 


process. 
These birds usually fly directly in the teeth of the wink 


and it is often a source of great astonishment how so small — 
and light acreature can progress so easily against a gale, — 1 
that compels the spectator to seek some support even = 


retain an upright position.) X 
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THE DUNLIN. 
Tringa alpina. 
Tringa cinelus. 


HE Dunlin, or Purre, is by 


far the most common and 
abundant of all the Sand- 
pipers known in this country, 
Formerly the Dunlin was con- 
sidered a species totally dis- 
tinct from the Purre, but more 
accurate observation has shown 
that the difference is only the 
variation between the summer 
and winter plumage of one 
and the same bird, and that 
the Dunlin of the first-named 
season is the Purre of the 
latter, merely clothed in a 
somewhat different costume. 
In addition to these -names, 
it is also known as the Ox- 
bird, Sea Snipe, Plover’s Page, 
Sandpiper, and Sea Lark. 
The Dunlin is said to be 
very abundant in the Arctic 
portions of North America, 
the northern parts of Europe, 
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and various parts of Asia, Africa, and the Indian 
Ocean. In Great Britain it is more or less common to 
every portion of our coasts, especially those which are_ 
of a low flat character, with reaches of sand or mud. In, 
the spring the Dunlin advances to the more northerly 
parts of the country, and journeys southward in the 
autumn ; and whilst performing these journeys it is said 
that the young birds and the adults nearly always proceed 
in separate flocks. The birds, if travelling for any con- 
siderable distance, fly in a straight line very close together, 
and at some height in the air; at other times they keep 
very close to the ground or water. The Dunlin feeds upon 
aquatic insects, worms, and the smaller sized erustacea, 


and it is interesting to watch a flock of these active birds | 
on some low sandy flat, running to and fro in search of ~ 


food. Their movements are rapid and continuous, and they — 


appear to be perpetually on the move, now running into 7 


the shallow part of a receding wave, now stopping to probe — 


the sand with their bills, and ever and anon taking a short_ | a 
flight to a more productive spot. The entire flock rises 


simultaneously when disturbed, but does not usually fly to 
any considerable distance. 

The breeding season of the Dunlin commences about — 
May, and at this time the birds forsake the coasts and seek 
the moors and heaths, where they may be so commonly seen) 
with the Golden Plover, that the local name of ‘ Plover’s 
Page ” has no doubt been given to them from this frequent 
association. 

A very slight hollow or inequality in the ground, with — 
a few pieces of dried grass or heath, is considered sufficient — 
for a nest, and the number of eggs deposited is usually four. 
These are of a greenish white ground, with spots and — 
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blotches of differently shaded brown, and about one inch 
and a quarter in length, which is certainly a very large 
size in proportion to the dimensions of the bird, If ap- 
proached too closely the old birds adopt various ruses to 
attract attention from their nest, closely resembling the 
Plovers in this particular characteristic. 

The note may be likened to the syllable, “ kwee, kwee,” 
and this ery is most commonly heard when the birds are 
first taking to flight; they also utter a somewhat similar 
note when running along the ground, but it is far weaker 
and more feeble in volume. 

In its summer plumage the Dunlin has the beak black ; 
irides, brown ; top of the head a mixed black and brown ; 
neck greyish white, with black streaks; wings greyish 
black, with secondaries edged with white; rump and tail 


~-eoverts black and ash colour; tail, dark brown and ash 


grey; chin, white; neck in front, greyish white with black 


streaks ; breast, mottled black and white ; vent, thighs, and 


under tail coverts, white; legs, toes, and claws, black. 
The females somewhat resemble the males, but are lighter 
in colour, and the markings are not quite so distinct. In 
winter, the head, neck, back, and wings are nearly a 
uniform ash grey; there are dusky streaks on the front of 


_ the neck, and the breast and under ‘parts are white; the 


wings do not appear to be subject to any noticeable vari- 
ation. 

In the autumn the sexes are alike in plumage, and 
are very pretty. The young birds have soon after hatch- 
ing all the upper surface of the body covered with a 
pretty, soft, ash-coloured brown down, with a black stripe 


_ down from the head through the back; the lower parts 
are greyish white, and the legs green. Like the rest 
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in size. 4 

These birds are only partially migratory, and on aaa 
arrival in the spring they are usually very tame and 
unsuspicious, and will permit themselves to be closely 


ee asleep on the bedal the head being turned round " 
towards the back. They very frequently associate with : 
other birds)) x + 
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Podiceps minor. 


HIS interesting bird, more com- 
monly known as the Dab- 
chick, Dip-chick, or Didapper, 
is tolerably well distributed 
over Great Britain, and is a 
comparatively familiar object 
on most of our ponds, lakes, 
and inland sheets of water. 
The peculiarity of its structure, 
the wariness of its disposition, 
and, above all, the marvellous 
ease with which it dives and 
swims, are matters which can- 
not fail to excite our interest 
and admiration. 

The Little Grebe is the 
smallest of the British Grebes, 
and, like the other members 
of the family, is purely an 
aquatic bird, taking to flight 
with great reluctance, and 
moving about on dry land 
slowly and with awkwardness. 
Indeed, the bird appears so 


! 
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thoroughly aware of its deficiencies in these respects, that 
it is seldom if ever found in localities where a speedy 
retreat to its favourite element cannot be easily secured. 

In the winter, or rather in periods of severe frost, this 
little bird is most commonly found in the smaller streams 
and springs, in the mouths of rivers, and other pieces of 
water unaffected by frost, and sometimes in the pools left 
on the sea-coast by the receding tide ; but in the summer 
time it affects the more open surfaces of lakes, fish-ponds, 
and the reedy sides of rivers. In these localities the 
Little Grebe may constantly be seen busily searching for 
its food, swimming nimbly about, always keeping a sharp 
look-out for unwelcome visitors, and being ready to dive — 
at a moment’s notice. In sheets of water close to much- — 
frequented highways or railways the Little Grebe loses a 
great deal of its shyness, and will permit a much greater 
amount of familiarity on the part of the observer; but — 
even under these circumstances, the least suspicious move- 
ment, or too sudden and close an approach, is quite enough for 
our wary little friend, who, with a slight ripple and a tiny 
splash is “ gone under” in an instant, to reappear only at 
a safer and more satisfactory distance. The cuteness and 
wary activity of this little bird has long since become pro- 
verbial amongst sportsmen, and before the introduction of — 
modern percussion guns it was a work of considerable 
difficulty to shoot them. 

The food consists of aquatic insects, shrimps, small fish 
and their fry, and some sorts of vegetable substances. 

In common with other members of the Grebe family, 
the Little Grebe builds its nest amongst the reedy, rushy — 
herbage that fringes the banks or sides of its favourite — 
resorts. The nest, which is much larger than the usual _ 
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domiciles of such comparatively small birds, is somewhat 
loosely constructed of rushes and leaves of aquatic plants. 
The number of eggs vary from four to six: they are about 
one inch seven lines in length, and one inch three lines in 
breadth ; when first laid they are pure white in colour, but 
soon become dirty and stained from the feet of the parent, 
from the habit the female has of covering them over with 


vegetable matter when she leaves the nest. By the time 


the eggs are hatched they have usually become a brown, 
dull, clay colour. 

The young Grebes take to the water very soon after 
they are hatched, accompanying their parents in their 
swimming excursions after food, and rapidly become expert 
swimmers and divers. They are quaint-looking little 
fellows, of a dark brown colour on the head, neck, and 


upper surface, with long streaks of yellowish-brown on 


the neck and back; the under part of the body is 
silvery-white. The peculiarities of the Grebe family are 
very noticeable in the little bird now under notice. The 
bill is of moderate length, straight, hard, and pointed ; 


the legs and toes are not webbed, but are long and consider- 


ably flattened, and attached so far back on the body as to 


_ give the bird when standing almost the appearance of a little 


_ Penguin; the wings are short, and there is no true tail. 


_ The plumage of the Little Grebe varies according to the 
seasons. In summer the iris is reddish-brown ; the head, 
i _ back of neck, and nearly all the upper portions of the body 
are very dark brown, almost black ; chin black ; cheeks, sides, 
_ and front of neck reddish-brown ; breast and belly greyish- ~ 


white ; under the wings and the flanks the colour is a dusky 


_ brown; the toes and legs are a dark greenish-brown. In 
_ winter the head and upper parts of the body are clove- 
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colour; the chin is white; the front of the neck ash- 
brown ; and the breast and belly a shiny greyish-white. It a 
may be mentioned here, that the Black-Chinned Grebe of e 
our early ornithologists is nothing more than the common 
Dab-chick in its summer plumage. . 
The Little Grebe is found commonly i in ireland) Hae 
is not so plentiful in Scotland as in England. It is found 
occasionally in Sweden and some other parts of Northern 
Europe, and is said to be common in the lakes of Switzer- 4 
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x THE BLACKGAP., 
Sylvia atricapilla—Punnant, 
Motacilla ,, Berwick, 
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GROBABLY no familiar wild 
bird is more widely distributed 
than the Blackeap. Not only 
is it found in all the temperate 
parts of Europe, but also in the 
more inclement climates of Nor- 
way and Lapland ; whilst in such 
remote regions as Java, Japan, 
and the Cape_of Good Hope it 
appears to be equally well known. 
In our own country the Blackeap 
seems to have a partiality for 
~. localities lying between Norfolk 
and Suffolk and Derbyshire and 
Wales, and along the south 
coast from Sussex to the Land’s 
End. 

The Blackeap derives its name 
from the black hood, or cap, which 
covers the top of the head of 
the male bird, the cap in the 
female being usually of a choco- 
late-brown colour. The cheeks 
and nape of the neck are grey, 
the back and wing-coverts ash 
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grey shaded with brown, the pinions and tail dark brown 
edged with grey, and the breast, throat, and belly light 
grey. ‘The female is a trifle larger than her mate, and 
her plumage slightly tinged with brown, whilst the young — 
birds do not assume the distinctive markings of their 


parents until after the first moult, which takes place about 
the end of July. The average length of the adult bird 
is about six inches. When the young birds are fully 
fledged they closely resemble the adult female; the — 
plumage on the top of the head is, however, a greyish- 
brown. ; 


The song of the Blackeap is extremely sweet, the notes 
being full, varied, and of surpassing richness. _ This 
charming songster is commonly known as the ‘mock — 
nightingale,” probably from its custom of singing at night, 
- Whilst singing, the throat is considerably distended, but 
it is not easy to obtain a close view, as the approach of an 
intruder is invariably resented, and the ,song suddenly 
concluded. Thick woods, copses, hedgerows, plantations, 
and orchards are the favourite haunts of this interesting: 
bird, and in such spots the quiet wanderer may observe it 
actively searching for food, and ceaselessly flitting from — 
branch to branch. It is, however, very shy and timid in — 
its habits, and when disturbed, rapidly seeks the denser — 
portions of its woody retreat. 

The food of the Blackeap principally consists of insects, — 
caterpillars, and the berries of the ivy and elder, while 
strawberries, raspberries, currants, and green figs would — 
seem to be especially palatable. Its partiality for elder 
and ivy berries is so strong that it may frequently be — 
noticed picking them from the stalks whilst supporting 
itself in the air by fluttering its wings. ! | 
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The Blackeap is rather an exclusive bird, seldom 
_ breeding near another pair. It selects a solitary spot for 
its nest, which it builds (about the end of May) either in 
a bramble or honeysuckle, or even amongst nettles or 
gooseberry bushes. The position of the nest varies from 
two to eight feet from the ground. It is thin and deep, 
and is composed of dried grass or fibrous roots, and occa- 
sionally a little hair, the outside being cemented with 
spiders’ web and wool. ‘The observer, in studying the 
habits of this interesting little bird during the construc- 
_ tion of its nest, must proceed with some little caution, as 
_ any familiarity or disturbance is strongly objected to, and 
the birds will immediately forsake their habitation and 
seek a fresh locality upon the slightest suspicion or annoy- 
~ ance. The eges, as a rule, number four or five, and differ 
_ considerably in size and shape. The general colour is a 
dull greenish-white, mottled with light brown or grey, and 
a few spots of darker brown; the eggs are also occasionally 
to be met with of a pretty pink or salmon colour. 

Both the male and female Blackcap are very assiduous 
in their attention to the nest during the breeding season, 
and are so devoted to their charge that during this period 
_ they seem to lose a great deal of their natural shyness, 
- and will even suffer themselves to be captured by hand. 
_ The birds both share in the duties of hatching, the male 
_ not unfrequently singing as he sits, and at other times 
| feeding his mate. 

A very noticeable trait in the character of the Blackeap 
| is his strong partiality for the same locality ; the birds 
_ seldom change their haunts, but return for several ‘succes- 
| sive seasons to the same spot. 

In the order of their migratory arrival, the male birds 
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precede the females, their stay im this country extedling: 
from early in April until September, although instances — 
have been mentioned of their having been ey in Novem- — 
ber and December. The numbers in which they arrive are 
subject to considerable variation and uncertainty, some — 
years the birds being plentiful, and upon other occasions 
comparatively scarce. The flight is short and rapid, and — 
almost invariably single, it being a rare occurrence to 
see two on the wing aii tenco dell 

Notwithstanding its timid and restless disposition, the 
Blackeap makes a very weleome addition to the aviary, — 


where it speedily becomes tame, and sings with great | 
power and freedom. ) y weg 
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xX THE CAPERCAILLIE. 


Tetrao urogallus. 


HIS handsome and = striking- 
looking bir bird occupies the fore- 
most_place amongst British 
Grouse, and it may be added 
that its size and _ general 
appearance fully warrant the 
position assigned to it. 

The name Capercaillie is a 
derivation from “the Gaelic 
Capulleoi ille, which literally 


means “ horse of the woods.” 


Yarrell, in his description of 
this. bird, and the dis- 
tinctive title applied to it, 
remarks: “This species, in 
comparison with the others of 
the genus, is pre-eminently 
large; the distinction is in- 
tended to refer to size, as it 
is usual now to say horse- 
mackerel, horse -ant, horse- 
fly, and horse-radish.” 

Many years ago these noble- 
looking birds were compara- 
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tively common in many of the northern parts of Great 
Britain, but about the year 1760 they became practically 
extinct. They have, however, been re- -introduced, and their ’ 
complete restoration to the list of British birds may now b ‘be 
taken as an accomplished fact. The Capercaillie is to s to be 
found in almost every part of the Scandinavian peninsula, 
and also in several of the countries of Northern Europe 
which abound _in_ extensive forests of fir. The bird is 
seldom, if ever, er, met with in small growths ‘of trees ; it loves 
the dense, deeply-shaded tracts of pine, and | only when 
forced by long protracted « cold does it quit these resorts for 
the more open districts to be found on lower - grounds. 

The food of the Capercaillie_ consists principally of the 
young leaves and shoots of the Scotch fir, juniper berries, 
cranberries, blueberries, and indeed any other kind found in 
the forests in which it lives. The young birds are fed for 
some time on ants’ eggs, worms, and various insects. 

The ery or song of the adult male is somewhat remark- 
able; it is uttered in the spring of the year both in the 

early morning and after sunset. The bird stations himself 
on a tree in some conspicuous place, and the note (whieh i is 
intended to attract the females) is continued in a most 
wearisome and persistent manner. It is said to. resemble 
the words ‘peller, peller, peller,” and during the. time 
occupied in this somewhat grotesque love-song the per- 
former gets into a state of the greatest excitement. The. 
cry of the female is not dissimilar to the croak of the 
Raven, but is not quite so hoarse. During] the_period 
immediately preceding nesting operations, numerous quar- 
rels take place between the male birds; this unamiable 
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_ itis composed of grasses and leayes, and is usually placed 
ia ngst heather or long grass, and often under the 
: The number of egos varies from six ta ten or twelve ; the 
colour is a pale_reddish- h-brown, spotted all over with two 
“shades of orange brown. The male birds do not assist in 
incubation, and are said to desert the hens entirely as soon . 
as the young ones are hatched. 

The flight of the Capercaillie is strong, and more: rapid 
and easily Gaeaccod than one would imagine from the size 
of the bird; during flight the wings are flapped very 
-rapidly.. In walking, the body is carried_horizontally, the 
é. head stretched forwards, and the tail drooped. The bird 
runs very quickly. The Capercaillie is, generally speaking, 
shy and unsociable, especially the males. During_winter 
the birds congregate in flocks, which are said occasionally 
to number fifty, and even a hundred birds. It is somewhat 
a difficult matter to induce them to take wing, as when 
alarmed they usually run off and § secrete e themselves in the 
1 brushwood or some similar cover. 

The adult male measures abqut three feet four inches ; 
the beak whitish | horn. colour; the irides hazel ; over the eye 
a half-moon-shaped d_pateh of naked “skin, which is bright 
scarlet in summer; the plumage ‘of the head, neck, back, 

‘rump, and upper tail-coverts minutely freckled with 
-greyish-white on a brownish- black ground ; feathers of the 
crown and throat rather elongated ; Fein and wings 
7 freckled with light | brown on a darker shade ; quill 4 feathers 
‘dark « chesnut-brown ; tail feathers nearly black, with a few 
‘spots of greyish-white ; the chest a fine shining dark green; 
j breast black, with a few white spots ; flanks and under tail- 
. ‘coverts greyish-black, spotted with white; under_wing- 
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coverts white, a small patch appearing on the outside near i” 
the shoulder; thighs grey; legs feathered with darker — 
grey ; toes and claws black. - 
In the female the plumage is different ; the head, neck, - 
back, wings, upper _tail-coverts, and tail are dark 1] brown ; s 
the front of the neck and the chest are of a fine -yellowish- 


chestnut ; the legs are greyish-brown; and the toes and 


claws are pale brown. . 
The young birds at first resemble the females, and the 


young males assume their final plumage only by slow 


degrees) Xx 
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THE PIED FLYCATCHER. 


Muscicapa atricapitla, 


HIs interesting little bird is. 
far less frequently met with 
than the Common or Spotted 
Flycatcher ; its distribution 
is very uneven, and although 
at times comparatively com- 
mon in some localities, it 
may, generally speaking, be 
regarded as a somewhat rare 
bird. 

It is entirely migratory, 
arriving in this country 
generally about the com- 
mencement of April, and re- 
maining with us until Sep- 
tember or October, according 
to the mildness or otherwise 
of the season. 

The food upon which it 
lives, the method in which 
it captures its prey, and 
many of its habits, bear a 
strong resemblance to those 
of its better known name- 
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sake, but there are a few important points in which the — 
two birds differ very widely. oe 

Perhaps the most striking distinction is the almost 
invariable rule observed by the Pied Flycatcher in building 
its nest, the holes in decayed trees (generally oaks or 
pollards) being the spots selected for this purpose. 

The bird also evinces a noticeable love for one particular 
nesting-place, and a well-known ornithologist mentions a 
case, coming under his own observation, in which a pair of 
Pied Flycatchers had bred in exactly the same ars for 
four successive years. . 

The nest is an assemblage of thin roots, dried grass, 
leaves, and hair; the eggs are about eight lines and a half — 
in length, and six and a half in width; the colour is a 
uniform pale blue; the eggs vary considerably both as — 
regards number and appearance ; as many as eight have been © 
found, but this is above the average. os | 

The nest, as already stated, is very often placed in the © 
hole of some decayed oak, or pollard tree, and the bird is, 
(especially when the young are hatched) exceedingly noisy — 
and clamorous when any: one approaches its domicile too — 
closely. The young are usually hatched by the beginning 
or middle of June. The song of the male bird is varied 
and pleasing, and somewhat resembles that of the Red-— 
start. Foe 

The Pied Flycatcher is most plentiful in the neighbour- 
hood of the Cumberland and Westmoreland lakes; specimens | 
have also been found with more or less frequency in many 
other portions of Great Britain, but it is far oftener met 7 
with, during migration, on the east coast than the south.” 
Indeed, as a matter of fact, it is very seldom met with o D 
the south coast. | 
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This bird is not of a shy disposition, as it approaches 
buildings with freedom, and it is by no means an un- 
common occurrence to find nests in the trees of gardens 
_ situated within the precincts of towns and villages. 

The Pied Flycatcher lives principally upon winged 
insects, which it secures in the same way as the Common 
_ Flycatcher ; doubtless this diet may occasionally be varied 
_ by a little indulgence in the smaller kinds of fruit, when 
the temptation presents itself, but its depredations cannot 
_ be taken into serious consideration. 

This bird is easily kept in confinement, and feeds readily 
_ on the food usually given to Nightingales. As a captive, 
it very soon becomes tame, aud shows signs of attachment 
and familiarity to its owner. 
: It is found abundantly in the south of Europe, and 
appears to be particularly partial to the coasts of the 
. Mediterranean ; it is a regular visitor to the central parts 
‘ of Germany and France, and is said to be met with both in 

Norway and Sweden in the summer season. 

In some parts of England the Pied Flycatcher is known 
as the “Coldfinch,” but in our own opinion it very much 
_ resembles the Pied Wagtail, as regards colour, at first sight, 
but the tail is much shorter, and the habits are quite 
_ different from those of that bird. 

4 In the breeding season the adult male has the beak 
black, with a white patch over the base, on the forehead ; 
- irides, a dark brown; upper part of the head and neck, in- 
eluding the eyes, dark brownish-black ; the back a decided. 
"4 black; wing primaries and secondaries, brownish-black ; 
edges of the greater wing-coverts and the outer webs of the 
prertials, pure white; the tail partly black, parts of the outer 
and second feathers being white; all the under portions 
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to the end of the under tail-coverts white; legs, toes of 
and claws, black. 

The female has no white over the base of the best ‘the: “| 
head, neck, back, and wing-coverts dark brown; wing 
primaries brownish-black ; greater coverts and tertials — 
edged with dull white; the other portions resemble the 
male, but the white markings are not so pure; the young 


birds very much resemble the adult female until after the — 


second moult. The entire length of the bird is ratio 
more than five inches) y 
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Xx THE LINNET. 
Fringilla linota—Latuam. 
Linota cannabina—Linn mus. 
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J|HEREVER bad farming prevails, 
the Linnet willbe found. “Clean” 
land_has_ has few charms for ‘him, 

‘but where weeds grow apace is 
the Linnet’s happy hunting- 
ground. No doubt toll is taken 
of the sown seed, but were he 
not to help keep the weeds under, 
many a good field of corn or root 
crops would be choked. When 
it is taken into consideration that 
a Linnet will eat several thou- 
sands of the seeds of weeds in a 
week, some idea may be formed 
of its power for good. 

The plumage of the Linnet is 
subject to great variation. The 
young Linnet of the year has an 
unpretending plumage of greyish 
brown, each feather being tipped. 
and edged with slightly darker 
brown; the primary wing-feathers 
are dark brown, partly edged 
with white, and the tail-feathers 
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are also dark brown, edged with white ; and until afterthe 
first moult this young bird is known as a grey Linnet. ° 
The plumage of the adult female is very similar. Although 
only partially migratory flocks of Linnets leave this country 
in October, those remaining the winter generally become 
gregarious, and may be found in large open fields feeding 
upon whatever seeds may be found. In the stubble 
fields they feed greatly upon the seeds of the wild mustard 
‘or charlock (Scnapis arvensis, Linneus), known in Sussex as 
“ilk.” When disturbed Linnets rise in a flock, and, — 
unlike the rest of the Finch tribe, do not hasten to the — 
nearest tree, but continue in the open, contenting them- 
selves by alighting in another part of the field. The 
general food of the Linnet, however, consists of any seeds 
that may fall in its way ; chickweed and dandelion being 
its staple diet through the spring, and in summer to these is 
added the seeds of rape, &c. 

During the month of March, small flocks and even 
pairs of Linnets begin to arrive from “across the water ;” ~ 


the males with bright red breasts of different degrees of 7 


intensity, some much brighter than the one depicted in the — 
plate, and varying down to lemon-colour. This is occasioned — 


by their shedding the brown tips of their feathers, and not 7 


by a regular moult. The males remaining in this country — 
are also changing their plumage, and from this marked 
difference originated the idea amongst amateurs that 
the Rose Linnets (as they are then called) were of a separate 
species to the grey Linnet. In autumn and winter, the — 
male plumage is of a richer brown and the white on 
the wing extends to the quill, which is not so in the 
female, whilst her back is a duller brown; the breast — 
feathers of the male Linnet are horizontally edged 
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with brown, but those of the female are marked per- 
pendicularly. If the bird be caged after the second 
moult, the plumage of the breast becomes materially 
changed, as but little of the deep rosy red appears, the 
feathers becoming browner, and in the third moult there is 
but the faintest trace of its once distinguishing colour ; and 
the general plumage having become deeper in character, 
the bird is then known by the name of the ‘ Brown 
Linnet.” 

This bird also shows many eccentricities in the way of 
abnormal plumage. We have had several pied specimens 
in good song, and took one upon the Brighton Downs of 
an elegant cream-colour (this bird lived several years) ; 
another specimen came under our notice, which was white 
with a lovely pink breast ; the colour upon the breast, how- 
ever, faded in moulting, and the bird became white. A 
pair were taken in 1882 of a delicate cinnamon-colour. 

The furze-clad sides of hills are the Linnet’s favourite 


_nesting-places, though where furze is not handy, a hedgerow 


or bushes and shrubs will often offer a home, and sometimes 


‘a pair will even come into a garden near a house to build 
- their nest. This structure is composed primarily of small 


twigs and stalks of grass and moss, intermixed with wool 
and lined with wool, horsehair, and down. Four or five are 
the usual number of eggs, but even six have been found ; 
they are very much like the Goldfinch’s, being of a bluish-. 
white colour, spotted especially at the larger end with 


purple and reddish-brown, but they vary in colour, and are 


sometimes found perfectly white: yet it is not to be pre- 
sumed that white eggs would produce white birds. The 


- eggs are about fourteen days hatching, and in another 


fourteen days the young leave the nest. lLinnets have 
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generally three nests a year, and have been known to haye 
as many as four, if any one of the previous nests was rifled 
or destroyed. Whilst the hen is engaged in the duties of — 
incubation, the male invariably mounts guard upon the top _ 
of a neighbouring spray, and upon any intrusion bemg — 
threatened, immediately sings to warn his mate of her — 
danger; they then often fly together to some post of safety, 
and watch until the danger has passed. 

~ The song of this bird is most deservedly held in high 
estimation, it being especially sweet and flute-hke, whilst its — 
phrases are very varied, and uttered in a clear but jerky — 
style, unlike the song of most other birds. It is generally — 
delivered whilst the bird is seated upon a branch or spray 


of a hedge or furze-bush, though it will even sing whilst . 


on the wing when returning in the spring. Its call is at — 
once a distinguishing mark, as there are few birds who use 
a language similar to the Linnet’s jerky “ chuck-a chuck-a.? 
Linnets are easily reared from the nest, and though timid — 
become very tame.) 4 
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THE TREE PIPIT. 


Anthus arboreus. 
Alauda trivialis. 


HIS is a very pretty, graceful 
little bird, not very striking 
as regards the showiness of 
its plumage, but uncom- 
monly neat, if one may use 
such an expression, in its 
appearance, the feathers ly- 
ing smoothly over one an- 
other, and imparting a sleek 
slim look to the bird that is 
noticeable to the most casual 
observer. 

The species is entirely 
migratory in its habits, 
arriving in this country 
generally about the middle 
of April, later in Scotland, 
and staying with us until 
September or October. Oc- 
casionally specimens have 
been known to remain until 
November. In their order 
of arrival the males precede 
the females by a week or 
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ten days. Their habits are solitary and retiring, the birds q 
never appearing in flocks, like many others of the same 
order. Even when several are in the same field they keep — 
quite apart from one another, and generally at a tolerable 


distance. 


The Tree Pipit, as may be gathered from its name, is 
partial to foliage, an&. may be found in almost any of our | 
southern counties, where copses, plantations, and wooded — 
districts are plentiful. A pond or stream is also a great — 
attraction to this sprightly little bird, as it is partial to a 4 


_ bath, but does not dust itself so frequently as the Skylark. 


Insects and their larve, particularly flies and gnats, a 
worms, and caterpillars are the principal items in its diet, — 


and its movements when in search of food are lively and — 


graceful in the extreme. a 

The song is not very varied, consisting of what Morris 
describes as a “ igo gape effusion,” closely resembling — 
the word “ tsee, tsee, tsee,” uttered an indefinite number of — 
times. The note, however, is sweet and pleasing, and the — 
bird presents a most interesting appearance whilst engaged 4 
in singing. Starting from the bare branch of some tree, it — 
makes a short ascent into the air, hovers with widely-spread q 
wing and tail while it pours forth its happy little note, and | 
then descends again with open wings to its starting-point, — 
to renew the flight and song after a short pause ; occasion- — 


ally this action is repeated many times in succession. 


In seeking a home the Tree Pipit generally selects a tuft — 

of grass, or some low herbage, under which it builds its nest, — 
\a 

and most commonly prefers the additional shelter of a planta- 
tion or copse. It finds various places for nesting, but the nest S 
is always on the ground. . The nest is made of dried grass, — 


thin roots, and the stalks of coarse moss, with a few hairs — 
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as an inside lining. Four, five and six eggs are laid, which, 
as a rule, are of a greyish white colour, faintly tinged with 
purple, and spotted and clouded with brownish or reddish 
purple. This is a tolerably fair description of an average 
example, but the eggs of the Tree Pipit differ very con- 
siderably, so much so that it has been remarked that 
perhaps the eggs of no other land bird afford such remark- 
able variations in their appearance. The hen sits very 
closely, and leaves her nest with considerable reluctance, 
sometimes even allowing herself to be handled rather than 


go away from her occupation. 


The length of this bird is about six and a half inches, 
the bill is dark brown, all the base of the lower mandible 
and the edges of the upper one are yellowish brown. A 
streak of brown passes backwards and downwards from the 
base of the beak, which is furnished with afew short bristly 
feathers. The iris is of a deep brown, and has a whitish 
mark immediately over it; the top of the head and the back 
of the neck are olive brown; chin and throat pale brownish 
white, or brownish yellow in the autumn; there are numerous 
small brown spots on the front of the breast which become 
streaks of a darker colour on the sides. The wings reach 
to within an inch and a quarter from the tip of the tail, and 
are of a darkish brown edged with greyish white—there 
are two-distinet bars of this colour across the wing. The 
tail is rather long and brownish, with the outer feathers 
marked with white; the legs and toes are pale yellowish 
brown; the hind claw is shorter than the toe, and 
strongly curved. The female, except that she is somewhat 
smaller, generally resembles the male, but there is great 
difficulty in distinguishing between the sexes. 

These birds are much handsomer in the autumn than in 
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the spring. During the earlier part of the year the plumage 
is much lighter and the markings less distinct—this is 
very noticeable immediately after incubation, when the 
feathers have a very worn and ragged appearance. The 
Tree Pipit is a very interesting bird in confinement, — 
its graceful carriage and thrush-like appearance being an 
unfailing source of admiration. It is said to be commonly 
found in most of the European countries, also in certain 
parts of Asia and Africa) 
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THE SKYLARK. 


Alauda arvensis, 
Alauda vulgaris. 


— +e 


LTHOUGH of very modest and 


unpretending appearance, the 
Skylark occupies a prominent 
position amongst our British 
birds. The peculiar beauty of 
its song has long since won for 
ita thoroughly deserved popu- 
larity, and its cheery voice is 
ever welcome, whether uttered 
high amongst the morning 
clouds, or poured forth from 
some humble cage in the street 
or alley of the crowded city. 
The song of the Skylark seems 
completely identified with our 
ideas of the country, both in 
the early morn and at dewy 
eve, and it is not in the least 
surprising that poets of every 
grade of merit should have 
made it the subject of their 
compositions, and sung its 
praises in their most graceful 
lines. 
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Dull, indeed, must be the ear, and emotionless the — 
temperament, that can listen to the “Lark at Heaven’s — 
gate singing,” without feeling astonished at the power and 
compass of the melody, and delighted at its variety and — 
richness. ; 

This bird is a native of all the European countries, 
with the exception of the extreme north; it is also met 
with in the north of Africa and some portions of Asia. 
In this country it is well distributed ; and, indeed, in all 
parts of Great Britain it is one of the best known of our ~ 
feathered friends. In winter these birds resort in large — 
numbers to the stubble fields and meadows (especially 
where much clover is to be found), and they may frequently 
be seen where ploughing operations are going on. Being | 
only partially migratory, large numbers remain throughout 7 
the winter; they are of strong and hardy constitution, 
and generally keep in tolerably good condition, except — 
when the ground is covered with snow. As an article of 
food, the Skylark is much esteemed, and vast numbers are 
destroyed during the colder months for the market, where 
a ready sale is always procurable. Its food consists of 
various small seeds, grains, leaves of small plants, worms, — 
and insects ; a quantity of gravel or sand is also taken by — 
this bird. When not soaring, the Skylark spends almost all 
its time on the ground, seldom perching, but running nimbly — 
amongst the grass in search of food, or dusting itself in 7 
the soft earth; the last-mentioned habit being one “to @ 
which it is much addicted. . 

The nest is built of dried bents of hay, grass, or fine” 
fibrous roots, and may be found in a slight indentation in~ 
the ground ; generally, but not always, protected by clods— 
or thick tufts of grass or clover, and usually in some © 
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- meadow where the pasturage is thick and luxuriant; at 
_ times on the hills amongst heather, or in the centre of a 
_ wheat or oat field. Five eggs are commonly laid, which are 
greyish white with a greenish tinge, mottled all over with 
a darker grey and greyish brown, but they vary considerably 
in appearance. In approaching the nest the bird invariably 
_ alights at some little distance and runs to it. The birds 
pair in April, and usually rear two or more broods during 
the summer. The Skylark is a most devoted parent, and 
exhibits great anxiety for the safety and welfare of its 
offspring. 

The ordinary flight is undulating, but in soaring the 
bird rises against the wind, at first irregularly, but after 
a time it curves round, coming back against the wind 
again, and so on until its greatest altitude is reached. 
The song is continued during the entire ascent. The descent 
is just as gradual, and is interspersed with similar curves and 
" circles until the earth is nearly approached, then the bird 
_ suddenly closes its wings and drops abruptly to the ground. 
_ The time occupied in these vocal ascents varies considerably, 
- sometimes extending to nearly half an hour, and sometimes 
being much more brief in their duration. 

1% The length of the Skylark is about seven inches. The 
| beak is dark brown, the irides are hazel, the head feathers 
- are long and form a crest—these are dark brown, paler at 
| the edges. The nape, back wings, and upper tail coverts are. 
_ of three shades of brown, the throat and top of the breast 
are pale wood brown, spotted with dark brown, the lower 
parts pale yellowish white, tinged with brown on the 
thighs and flanks; the legs, toes, and claws are brown ; 
the middle toe is rather long, the claw of the hind toe is 
“very long, and the outer half slightly curved. 
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The female is not quite so large as the male, but differs | 
in no other respect. ‘The young bird may be known by the — 
broad edgings to the wing coverts, and a black spot, witha | 
white tip, at the end of the smaller coverts, and are 
of a more golden tinge. This distinction is lost after 
the first moult, which takes place about August. They 
are of a light yellowish grey colour, the upper feathers — 
being dusky, tipped and margined with the former. In | 
the second plumage the dark markings are darker than in 
the old birds and the bill and feet paler, the claws and hind — 


toe shorter. Varieties sometimes occur—some are pure 
white, others cream colour, and some mottled with white.) / 
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x THE ROOK: 


Corvus frugilegus—LInn XUS. 


——_+oe— 


is bird is one of the commonest 
of the Crow tribe; yet, like 
many another useful niember 
of the bird world, the Rook has 
often been denounced as a 
depredator because it takes toll 
of the newly-sown seeds and 
grain; whereas, in fact, it is 
one of the farmers’ best friends, 
-and, but for its assistance, 
many a fair field of corn or 
roots would be completely de- 
stroyed by grubs, worms, and 
other destructive insects. Rooks 
have been noticed to visit fields 
or meadow-pastures, and pull 
up the roots in their endeavour 
to obtain the grub or other 
insect beneath. This was at 
first ignorantly cited as wanton 
destruction, but it was found, 
upon minute mspection, that 
almost all these plants had 
been attacked by some pest to 
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vegetation, and that the bird’s instinct taught it és S- 
tinguish between the sound plant and the insect-eat 
ones. | 
The peculiar habits of Rooks have been the study of 4 
naturalists in all times, and very many interesting ~ anec- . 
dotes have been related of them. Being more gregarious 
than any other of their tribe, and also being especially 
eccentric in their choice of nesting-places, they assemble 
together in large numbers in the trees selected by them; © 
and this is termed a Rookery. ‘The trees are generally. p 
tall, but little heed is given to their species. — These § 
Rookeries are to be found all over England, wooded dis- 
tricts, of course, being preferred ; although many instances ; 
oceur of these birds taking up their abode in towns— 4 
notably the Pavilion Grounds at Brighton—and in many 
trees in Oxford and Cambridge. Many may have not 
the nest of a pair of Rooks in the tree at the corner of © 
Wood Street, Cheapside. <A} 
The nest is built of twigs in the topmost forks of 
the trees, and is a large loose structure. This nest is 
often pulled to pieces and rebuilt several times, until it 
meets with approval. Sometimes the whole of the Rooks 
will desert their Rookery, and take up another abode for ‘ 
the time, and just as suddenly (perhaps after the lapse 
of years) return; this, too, without any apparent reason. — 
_ Rooks commence building early in the spring, and by 
the lateness or more forward preparations for nesting 
have been held by many to prophesy an early or late 
summer. Particularly at this time, Rooks may be seen 
even in the fields feeding one another. This is evidently 
an attention of the male to the female, and is continued 
whilst the latter is sitting upon the nest. This eireum- 
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__ stance has many times occasioned the idea that they were 
_ feeding very early young birds. The eggs are four or five 
in number, of a pale greenish ground, blotched with a 
darker greenish-brown. Tetoen the nest should be be de- 
_stroyed—as may happen during high winds such as that 
q upon the 29th April, 1882—Rooks have but one nest_in 
- the year. 

; The young are very noisy in welcoming the advent 
_ of the parent-birds with food, which is of a very mixed 
description, and embraces the destructive grub of the 
- common cockchafer, the larve of many other insects, 
grubs, worms, wireworms, and slugs. It is now 
readily admitted that the little corn eaten in the early 
spring (despite the terror of the scarecrow) is more than 
counterbalanced by the multitude of destructive insects 
destroyed in the remaining months of the year. 

_ The young squabs can generally fly by the end of May, 
and repair with their parents to the fields, where they are 
- still fed by them until able to obtain their own food. 
Young Rooks are of a uniform black plumage, which 
increases in brilliancy in the succeeding spring. If not 
" previously lost, the feathers immediately round the base 
of the beak do not grow again after the second moult, 
leaving a white patch, as shown in the plate, which has 
_ earned for the bird the name of the “ White-faced Crow.” 
_ Both male and female are subject to this, and the sexes 
are difficult to distinguish. 

At the approach of winter the birds leave their 
_ Rookeries, and then roost in the hazel bushes in woods, 
' but in early spring return to their native Rookery. 
' Although at its proper season Rook-shooting is syste- 
4 matically carried out, it does not deter the surviving 
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birds from returning to their well- baloval tioate 
do their numbers appear to decrease or increase. | 
shot, and their numbers become excessive, they leave 
a new colony. 
Rooks are. extremely wary, and when in the 
invariably set one or two birds upon a tree or an em’ 
to act as sentinels; upon the approach of dan; 
warning note is given, which is perfectly under 
and, if the danger increases, is followed by the flight 
all. Many are the local traditions with regard to 
peculiar habits of Rooks: when the flock scatters wl Ist. 
flying high, it is deemed to be prognostic of rain. © 
As with most birds, erratic specimens have been 
of abnormal plumage. White Rooks have been frequen 
observed and taken, as also pied specimens; and, 
frequently, cream-coloured birds have been noted am 
their sable companions. <3 
The voice of the Rook consists of one-note, which is: 
croak resembling the word “ craaw,” though someti 


when flying high in flocks this sound is repeated ore 
softly and rapidly.) y ies 
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x THE NIGHT-JAR. 


Caprimulgus europeus, 


HIS interesting bird rejoices in 
a variety of titles, and in al- 
most every locality in which 
it is frequently met with, it is 
known by some familiar name. 
Hence, it is variously spoken 
of as “ Goatsucker,’” “ Dor- 
hawk,” “Night-hawk,” 
“ Fern-owl,” “ Wheel-bird,” 
“Jar-owl,” “Churn-owl,” 
and other names more or less 
suggestive of the bird’s habits 
and peculiarities. 

Although not strictly speak- 
ing rare, the Night-jar is a bird 
not commonly seen or closely 
observed ; a state of things 
easily accounted for when we 
consider that it is of purely 
nocturnal habits, and usually 
spends the hours of daylight 
silent and motionless. ‘The 
writer, some years ago, while 
making a journey one morn- 


hy the side of, aad ree a few feet from, the railway ru 
ning through Gly nde i in the county of Sussex j and” w. 


the bird was exactly in the same position. And it 


branch, or what it may be resting on, in the same 
direction as the limb, and not across it. This — 


plumage, renders it somewhat difficult of detection, 
doubtless on this account the creature is frequently pe 
unnoticed and unthought of. But though dull 2 
quiescent in daylight, the bird is vastly different 
its feeding time has arrived; then its whole charae 
changes, it suddenly becomes possessed of marvell 
powers of flight, and exhibits an endurance of mo: 
power and elegance of movement that place it in the v 
. first rank of accomplished flyers. Now dashing — 
almost within grasping distance, now wheeling 
some old oak or chestnut tree, now rising high 7 
air, now gradually descending, now sweeping forwards 4 in 
a long straight line, and now returning in a series ; 

graceful curves, one moment visible and the next lost in 
the gloom—it may well be doubted whether any other. q 
bird can Pa excel the Night-jar in grace of motets it 


a summer visitor male me subaisi exclusively ¢ on 
food. It is one of the latest of our arrivals, seldo: 
appearing until the middle of May, and — again, 


after a stay of about four months. 
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Woods, plantations, moors, heaths, and places where 
ferns and undergrowth abound, are the favourite resorts of 
the Night-jar; and in country places the belated wayfarer 
may now and then catch a glimpse of it, as it glides 
across his path or sweeps along the dusky highway in 
pursuit of food. 

The Night-jar builds no nest, but lays its eggs on the 

open ground of some copse or wood, which they generally 
resemble so closely as to be distinguished with difficulty. 
Only two eggs are laid, about the beginning of June; 
they are perfectly oval, of a whitish ground, with delicate 
veins and markings of bluish-grey and pink, and rather 
more than an inch in length. At first, the young birds 
are covered with fine down. 
- The beak of the Night-jar is short and flexible, the 
gape is wide, and the mouth is furnished with a number 
of stiff bristles, which project in a forward direction, and . 
no doubt materially assist: in the capture and retention of 
the moths and beetles upon which the creature subsists. 

Another peculiarity in this bird is the formation of 
the foot, the middle toe being long and provided with a 
claw, serrated on its inner edge like a comb. The object 
of this formation is to a large extent conjectural, different 
naturalists having different opinions concerning it. Some 
writers affirm that the bird occasionally secures its food 
with the feet, and that the claw is of great assistance in 
the process; but the shortness of the leg and its relative 
position with the bill would not seem to corroborate thiv 
idea. Most probably the bird uses this comb-like arrange. 
ment for clinging in the manner above alluded to. 

The plumage of the Night-jar is almost entirely com. 
posed of different shades of brown with black markingt 
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and the general appearance is sombre and unpretending. — 
There are markings of white on the throat, and the three — 
outside wing-feathers of the male bird have each a white 4 
end; the outeide feathers of the tail near the patch are — 
also tipped with white. The tail is widely expansien in 
flight. f 
The note of-this bird is something between a hiss and a a 
buzz, and may be said to resemble the syllable jar-r-r-1-r-1-1 5 
it has also a note that sounds like “dee, dec,’ which ea 4 
utters when commencing its flight. As with many other | q 
birds, the sounds made by the Night-jar are very mis-— i 
leading as to the locality from whence they proceed. 
Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Dorsett j 
Devonshire, Cornwall, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, 4 
are counties in which the Night-jar is most frequently 
met with, although it is seen at times in several other 
parts of Great Britain. It is found in seyeral European” 
countries, and is said to be 2. visitor both to Asia ends 
Africa) X 


BITTERN 


x THE BITTERN. 
Ardea stellaris. 

HIS very handsome and stately 
y bird, once comparatively com- 
mon in our country, is now 
but seldom seen. No doubt 
the ever-increasing efforts 
made by the agriculturist in 
draining and _ reclaiming 
waste and marsh lands, is to 
a great extent the reason of 
its scarcity; but, whatever 
the cause, it iss much to be 
feared that the Bittern must 
be reckoned amongst the list 
of those British birds that 
are slowly but surely dis- 
appearing from the country. 
Even in those localities where 
specimens are most frequently 
to be met with, its presence 
cannot be counted upon with 
any degree of certainty, some- 
times being seen with some 
amount of frequency, and at 
other times disappearing for 
several seasons in succession. 


*R 
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The Bittern belongs to a family of the wading 
and in _ shape and size resembles the Heron. It gen 


daylight in the tall reeds or flags that fringe the pa a 
marshes and fens in which it seeks its food. It is . 
easily flushed, and when compelled to take to flight, 
movements, like those of the Heron, are heavy, slow, 
flagging. It seldom flies for any considerable distance, 
drops into the first spot suggestive of safety and cones 
ment. The cry of the Bittern when roused is a harsh, ' 
cordant note, not dissimilar from that of the Wild Goce : 
but in the spring, and during the breeding season, 
bird makes a peculiar bellowing noise known as “ 
ing.” The Bittern is by no means a safe bird to 
when shot; for, unless totally disabled, it uses its be: 
which is long, powerful, and pointed, with great 
mination and effect. Mr. Yarrell mentions an ins 
one being shot, one wing being broken; but the | 
such a fierce and determined resistance to the dog. 
sportsman had to wade through the marsh himsel: 
to secure his prize. 

The food of this bird consists almost ok 
animal, fish, or reptile that it may happen to zB 
fresh-water fish, frogs, and lizards being probably i 
usual diet. is many other birds of a similar ki 
ever, it does not appear to exercise any very ca 
scruples about its food; more than one inst 
recorded of a Water Rail being found in its mi: ‘t 
on another occasion the hones’ of a large pike were, dis 
covered. 

According to some authorities, the flesh of the Bittern | 
was at one time held in high estimation for the Bsn. 
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being said to be quite equal to that of the Heron; a recom- 
mendation, it may be added, which would not perhaps 
weigh very much in the estimation of the modern public. 

The nest is built of sticks, reeds, and rushes, placed on 
the ground generally close to the water’s edge, and always 
amonest thick, coarse vegetation. The eggs number four 
or five, of a pale brown colour, and about two inches or a 
little more in length. The nests are, however, very rarely 
found. ‘The process of hatching is said to occupy about 
four weeks, and the young birds remain in the nest until 
they are very nearly able to take care of themselves. 

The beak of this bird is a greenish-yellow, the upper 
mandible being dark horn colour towards the point; the 
lore is green, the irises yellow; the top of the head is 
black, tinged with bronze-green; the feathers at the back 
of the head are varied with transverse bars of black and 
pale buff; all the upper parts of the body and wings are 
a rich brownish-buff, irregularly marked with black and 
reddish-brown; the tail is reddish-brown, varied with 
black. The cheeks and sides of the neck are buff, and the 
latter are marked with narrow lines of dark brown. From 
the base of the beak and down the front of the neck are 
large streaks of dark brown and reddish-brown. The 
feathers of the breast are blackish-brown, with broad buff 
margins; the feathers of the neck do not extend all the 
_ way round, the back of the neck being covered with a 
thick down; the urder-surface of the body is buff, with 
narrow streaks of dark brown; legs and feet are of a 
 grassy-green colour; claws pale horn colour, the middle 
claw being toothed like a comb. The Bittern measures 
_ about thirty inches, and the plumage of the female and 
_ young resembles that of the male in all the essential features. 
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The Bittern visits Denmark, Norway, Sweden, I 
land, and some parts of Russia; and in the 
Europe it is found in Spain, Provence, and Italy. In ou 
own country it has been shot in almost every county 
various times; but it is oftenest met with in those dis 
where fenny, marshy lands are the predominant 
graphical features. It also resorts to thick —— 
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* THE SPARROW HAWK, 


Accipiter nisus, 
RR a Ee 

His handsome and spirited bird is 
one of the commonest of the 
British Falconide ; it is a most 
persistent and relentless destroyer 
of other_ birds, and undoubtedly 
makes more serious inroads into 
the ranks of the feathered tribes 
than any other raptorial species. 
It has been caleulated that a 
Sparrow Hawk destroys on an 
average about three birds per day, 
and as this would give a total of 
over 2,000 birds annually for 
every pair of Sparrow Hawks, no 
further proof of their astonishing 
rapacity need be cited. 

Courage and audacity, com- 
bined with a silent and stealthy 
mode of approaching its prey, are 
the distinguishing characteristics 
of the Sparrow Hawk.  Occa- 
sionally it may be seen boldly 
assailing another bird in the very 
presence of bystanders ; but more 
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commonly it may be observed stealing along under ti 
cover of a hedge, and suddenly sweeping over it into the 
adjoining field, to pounce upon some unsuspecting \ 
with a force and suddenness that leaves but little chance ‘ 
for resistance or escape. 4 
A remarkable peculiarity connected with the bird, _ 
and noticed by numerous writers, is the fact of its being : 
subject to fits of apparent cowardice ; upon such oceasions — 
it is literally mobbed by smaller birds, who follow it per- 
sistently, peck at it, and fill the air with notes of anger: : 
and alarm. E. 
The flight of the Sparrow Hawk is rapid and easy ; it a 
seems to sweep along over hedge and ditch with little — 
or no exertion, and often rises in the air for a few bis n é 


short distance, it will can stop and repeat the actio 
Its food is captured both in the air and upon the 
and the first blow is poner fatal, so ) ne is it 


It has, Teves been known to hunt a bird for a ont 
able time with great pertinacity, rising above and striking 
at it two or three times in succession, and upon some Tare 
occasions failing altogether to secure its prey. 

The Sparrow Hawk commences her nest in April, 
generally chooses some lofty, inaccessible spot ; someti 
however, the old nest of a crow or magpie is used, — 
nest. is flat and shallow, and not dissimilar to that of 
ring-dove, although it is larger, and is composed most] 4 
twigs. The eggs number from four to six, and are in. . | 
eolour srroyish while tinged with blue, and irregularly a 
marked with spots and blotatios of dark brown. S| 

The young are hatched after an incubation of three | 
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weeks. The female when sitting is at first shy, but soon 
becomes more assiduous in her task. The male takes no 
part in the hatching; but both birds are very attentive to 
the requirements of their brood. 

In the matter of food the Sparrow Hawk has a very 
wide range, and captures nearly all the smaller, and some 
of the larger, birds of the country—pigeons, partridges, 
chickens, ducklings, snipe, blackbirds, thrushes, larks, 
linnets, sparrows, lapwings, buntings, &c., being amongst 
its most ordinary prey. What has been said above respect- 
ing its food requirements, will sufficiently show the havoc 
which even one pair of birds may make in either a chicken- 
yard or game-preserve, and amply accounts for the rooted 
hostility of farmer and gamekeeper alike. Yet it may be 
doubted whether the farmer is not amply repaid for his 
chicken losses in the more ample destruction wrought 
amongst the smaller birds. . 

Cultivated wooded districts are the favourite resorts of 
this bird; but it also frequents open fields, and may be 
commonly met with in all parts of the country. 

The males and females separate in the winter, the latter — 
still contenting themselves in woods and the neighbour- 
hood of the farmyard, and the former following the flocks — 
of small birds which at this time of the year betake them- 
selves to the coast. A distinctive feature of this species 
of Hawk is the superior size of the female, and the bold- 
ness and ferocity of her disposition. The male bird is 
about twelve inches long ; the top of the- head and upper 
part of the body and wings are of a dark brown colour, 
which assumes a greyish tint as the bird becomes older ; 
the under parts are reddish-brown marked with narrow 
bands of a darker hue; the legs and toes yellow, and claws 


the aes aks are somewhat browner, 
The Sparrow Hawk is common ehrocgsiatl 

Britain ; it is also found in many of the European eon 

tries, in Asia Minor, China, Japan, and Afric) X 
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Xx THE STONE-CHAT. 


Silvia rubicola. 
Motacilla ,, 
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HIS handsome little bird, al- 
though tolerably well known 
in several of the English 
counties, cannot really be 
said to be common anywhere. 
Sussex, Yorkshire, Dorset- 
shire, Devonshire, Cornwall, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, and Nor- 
thumberland, may, however, 
be mentioned as counties in 
which it is found most 
abundantly. The Stone-chat 
frequents dry heaths, com- 
mons, and open places, in 
which patches of brushwood, 
furze, heaps of stones, and 
similar objects may be met 
with. It is known in vari- 
ous localities under different 
names, amongst which the 
most general are Stone-chat- 
ter, Furze-chat, Stone-clink, 
Stone-smith, and Moor Tit- 
ling. The habits of the Stone- 
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sage are ater and noisy; it may be most > : 


continually utters the quick « skint sae chat” ‘that 
suggested. the name it commonly goes by. In addition 
this not very melodious call, the bird has, however, a ve 
pretty little song, not particularly varied or loud, hate cer= 
tainly sweet and harmonious, which it utters sometim: 
when perched, but more frequently whilst hovering « 
rather fluttering in the air at a slight distance frome he 
ground, 

The food of the Stone-chat principally co ane ; 
insects, grubs, and worms. It seizes its prey alike on 
ground and in the air, and the short, rapid, and sud 
darts which the bird makes after some tempting mo 
are amongst the most noticeable of its characteristics. — 
this particular it somewhat resembles the Fly-catcher, | or 
as soon as the morsel is secured, the bird invariably 
returns to its perch of observation as rapidly and ener-. 
getically as it left it. 4 

The Stone-chat chooses his mate in March, ee nest- 4 
ing operations are commenced about the end of the 
month. The nest, which is rather large for the ; 
of the bird, is built on the ground in a somewhat 1 
and uncompact style, and is by no means easy to 
cover, the centre of a patch of low furze, or some equ 
unpromising situation, being frequently selected. 
dry grass, fibres of heath and small roots, are the. 
terials made use of, and the interior is lined with h 
fur, feathers, and occasionally wool. The eggs num 
five or six, and are of a pale greenish or greyish-bh 
colour, with a profusion of small specks of reddish-brown 


se 
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at the larger end. The female sits very closely, and 
when compelled to leave the nest generally hops about on 
the neighbouring bushes for a little while, and then sud- 
denly disappears, returning unperceived to her nest 
through the friendly shelter of the surrounding cover. 
Should the nest be interfered with, both birds become 
clamorous and daring, resorting to many artifices to in- 
duce the unwelcome visitor to quit the locality. 

The flight of the Stone-chat is somewhat peculiar ; it 


seems when leaving its perch to dive as it were to the 


ground, and reappears only when it has reached the next 
spot on which it means to settle. 
Although this little bird remains with us throughout 


the year, it would seem to be partially migratory in its 


habits, forsaking some localities in the fall of the year 


and returning again-in the spring. During the winter 


months the Stone-chat generally associates in small parties 


of three or four; they take up their quarters in small 


gardens, &c., on the outskirts of towns or villages, and con- 


_ fine their rambles to very restricted limits, seldom exceeding 


a mile in extent. At these times they are very methodical 
in their movements, and can usually be seen at a certain 
time in a certain place for many days in succession. They 
have a peculiar call-note used by both sexes, when they 


have young, resembling the syllable ‘ chuck.” Any 
observant person accustomed to these birds can tell in a 


moment whether they have a young family or not, by 


_ listening for this particular note. 


The length of the Stone-chat is a little more than five 


inches. The head, cheeks, and throat are black, with a 
slight shade of brown; the back is black, deeply edged 
with brown; upper tail-coverts white, speckled with 
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off bie a is yellowish tint on the belly and under z 
coverts; tail brownish-black; the legs, toes, and el 
are black. The female has a general resemblance to ~ a 
male; but the white parts of the neck and ween 
smaller, the upper part of the body is more dusky brow 
and the chin and throat is blackish-brown, spotted vith 
white and red. The young birds, until the- su edi 
spring, are very much like the adult hen. 

The Stone-chat i is said to be met with in several J 
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Parus ceruleus. 
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HE Blue Tit, or as it is com- 
monly ¢ called, the Tomtit, is 
one of the most diminutive of 
the 1 British birds. But no one 
who has amused himself by 
watching this merry little crea- 
ture in its unceasing movements 
in search of food would hesitate 
to describe it as a perfect type 
of perseverance and activity. 
Like the rest of the Titmice, 
this restless little bird spends a 
ereat « deal of its time in trees, 
and displays the greatest dex- 
terity and nimbleness in cap- 
turing the various insects which 
are. “to be. found there. Its 
method of procedure is extremely 
interesting, as it examines every 
portion of the branch on which 
it alights with the most minute 
scrutiny: above, below, and 
around it moves with a quick 
{ jerky motion, carefully peering 
into every possible place in 
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which an insect could conceal itself, and frequently gx i 
over the examined places a second time, as though det E 
mined to avoid the least mistake or oversight. The number — 
of obnoxious pests destroyed even in one day by a Blue Tit 
must be very considerable, and it is to be regretted that © 4 
due importance is so seldom attached to this faet by a 
gardeners and other individuals who wage war against q 
it, merely regarding it as a nuisance and a depredator. 4 
The Blue Tit is deservedly noted for the elegant con- — 
struction of its nest, which is usually placed in the hollow — 
part of a tree, or a hole in a wall; but occasionally some — 
very strange and eccentric places are selected, amongst — q 
which may be mentioned an old stone bottle, a pump, a 
letter-box, and in the clothes of a scarecrow. The nest is — 
composed of the softest materials, such as grass, moss, &e., — 
and skilfully lined with hair, wool, and feathers, the lat 
largely predominating. Building commences in March or — 
April; the number of eggs are seven or eight, and some 7 
times more ; they are of a pinky-white colour, more or less q 
spotted at the larger end with rufous brown. The Blue 
Tit is very devoted to her nest, and at the time of hatching i 
both birds become bold and clamorous, and have been — 
known to fly at persons approaching their habitation, ‘The a 
female will sometimes permit herself to be taken rather 
than quit her nest, and will erect her feathers, utter a pet 
of hissing noise, and even peck fiercely at the hand of the — 
intruder. This bird is very quarrelsome in its diegoasuieed ; 
frequently assailing other birds, and even individuals 
its own species. The flight is undulating and somewhat — 
unsteady, and the note is discordant, especially when — 
angry and alarmed, at which time it may almost be likened E . 
to a disagreeable shriek. 
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The Blue Tit prefers cultivated districts, and is to be 
seen wherever rever timber or hedgerows are found. At night it 
roosts in ivy, or the holes of walls, trees, or haystacks, 
under the eaves of | thatched houses, or in any snug corner 

that can be . discovered. Its food consists of pra 
caterpillars, spiders, moths, and other insects and_ their 
eggs. They are also fond of maize, and will frequent the 
feeding places of poultry or pheasants for the purpose of 
obtaining it. It is interesting to watch the way in which 
this little bird deals with maize: it takes one piece in its 
beak, flies to some neighbouring bough, and holding the 
- corn firmly with its claws, pecks the “ eye” out only, then 
letting the remainder fall to the ground, immediately pro- 
ceeds in search of another. In the autumn they may be 
observed in small parties visiting the gardens in the south 
of England in quest of insect food, and on these occasions 
they follow one another from place to place with the most 
amusing’ persistency. : 

The length of this elegant little bird is about four ee 
a half inches, and the plumage handsome and striking 
the bill is dusky ; forehead and cheeks white, the fositaes 
forming a line round the crown of the head, which is of a 
clear blue; behind this there is a circle of blue surrounding 
the head and joining in front, where it is nearly black ; 
from the beak through the eyes is a black line; iris, dark 
brown ; back, yellowish-green; quills, black with bluish 
edges, and wings, blue edged with white; the under parts 
of the body are yellow, and the tail blue; legs and toes 
are a leaden blue. The female is smaller than the male, 
has less blue on the head, and is less brightly coloured. 
The young resemble the female, but their colours are still 
duller and tinged with grey. The Blue Tit varies con- 
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siderably in size, the disparity in some cases b 
sufficient to suggest the existence of another spe 

It is common in all parts of Great Britain, ; 
the exception of the extreme ‘north, is met with th 
all the countries of Europe. It is also found in’ 
the Canary Islands. Like other Titmice, this bi 


where its lively ways never fail to afford amusemer 


. 


MEADOW PIF'T. 


(# Scale.) 


oo 
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THE MEADOW PIPIT, OR TITLARK. 


Anthus pratensis. 


”» 


HIS little bird is one of the 


commonest of our feathered 
friends. Its unpretending 
plumage and gentle “ peep” 
are familiar to every one from 
John O’Groat’s to Land’s End, 
and from the most westerly 


coasts of Ireland to the shores 


of our own eastern counties. 
It is most commonly called - 
the Titlark, and, indeed, until 
recently was erroneously clas- 
sified amongst the Larks; but 
although the bird has now 
found its proper position in 
ornithological science, the 
name of Titlark will probably 
cling to it for a long time to 
come ; popular habits in these 
matters, as well as in more 
important ones, are extremely 
difficult to change. 

The Meadow Pipit is widely 
distributed over the greater 
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part of Europe, Asia, and Africa. There can be no 
doubt that it is toa large extent migratory—possibly a 
percentage of ninety-five birds in every hundred leaving 
us at the end of the season. They return again, however, 
as early as the end of February. J 

The food consists of irfsects, worms, slugs, and possibly 


seeds. Its habits are extremely impartial, and it shows — 


so little preference for one spot more than another that it 
would almost be more difficult to point out where it is not 
to be seen, than to indicate any particularly likely locality. 
The downs in Sussex, and the pasture and arable lands adja- 
cent, are, however, places where we have ourselves seen them 
as numerously as anywhere. In extremely cold weather the 
Meadow Pipit may be met with on manure-heaps, or on the 
sea-shore and the banks of tidal rivers, running nimbly 
about over the accumulations of seaweed, and searching for 
anything in the shape of food which may present itself. 
In ordinary circumstances the bird is fond of water, wading 
into it, and bathing with evident delight. The flight is 
short and erratic, frequently varied by an undulating move- 
ment, not dissimilar to that of the Wagtail ; indeed the bird 
resembles the Wagtail in one or two characteristies, more 
particularly in a flirting movement of the tail upon first 
settling. The song is low and harmonious, and the bird 
frequently sings while hovering about in the neighbourhood 
of its nest. When singing the bird has a noticeable habit 
of rising in the air and slowly descending with extended 
wings, much in the same way as the Tree Pipit. If 
frightened or disturbed the Meadow Pipit utters’a quick 
sharp “ trit, trit.’’ 

The nest is commonly built of dried grass, lined with 
fine fibres of grass and moss, and a little hair; it is found 


a 
THE MEADOW PIPIT, OR TITLARK. ie | 


upon the ground, under a tuft of grass, or on the bank of 


a field, or on the side of a railway cutting, and not uncom- 


monly upon the beach under some dried weeds. Four or 
five eggs are laid, which are light brown, much mottled with 
a darker shade, especially near the larger end. ‘The 
Meadow Pipit has two and sometimes three nests in the 
year, some being found as early as the beginning of April, 
and others as late as July. 

The length of the Meadow Pipit is about six and a half 
inches ; the bill is dusky, inclining to a pale yellow brown 
down the side of the neck ; from the base of the bill there is 
a line of dusky spots, and another over it ; iris, dark brown ; 
head, crown, neck, on the back and nape are brown, the middle 


. of the feathers being darker than the edges; chin, throat, and 


sides of neck are pale yellowish or brownish; breast, light 


brownish white, spotted with dark brown, forming a small 


cluster in the centre; back, brown; after the autumn 
moult, the brown portions assume a beautiful tinge of rich 
olive. The greater and lesser wing coverts are brown, with 
broad edges of light brown; primaries, secondaries, and 
tertials are brownish black, edged with light brown. The 
tail is about two and a half inches in length, of a dark 
brown, with paler markings. Legs and toes are light 
brownish yellow; claws, dusky, the hind one being long 
and slightly curved. The females are somewhat smaller 
than the males, but resemble them in general appearance. 


' The young birds of the first year have the pretty olive 


tinges of the adult plumage in autumn. 

It should be clearly understood that there is a second 
variety or species of Meadow Pipit which does not remain 
with us during the winter. This bird arrives in England 
as early as the end of February, and is of a lighter colour, 


x 
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more resembling the Tree Pipit. Strangely enough this 
bird, although quite common, and so distinct in at least 

one important particular, appears to have been overlooked 
by naturalists. In other respects its habits do not appear 
to present any marked difference from those of the pre- ~ 
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THE MOOR, OR WATER HEN. 


Gallinula chloropus. 


9 


gammmesal HIS bird is, in certain localities, 


to be found in considerable 
numbers, and is generally well 
known throughout England. 
It is known in many localities 
as the Water Hen, and has also 
some other local names that 
are now obsolete. 

Although dubbed “ Moor”- 
hen, these birds will be more 
generally found frequenting 
the sides of rivers, streams, 
lakes, ponds, and such moats 
or ditches as supply food, 
or the protection of rushes, 
reeds, or sedge, and again even 
osiers and brushwood. There- 
fore it is that these birds 
prefer slow rivers, or those 
that may be dammed up by 
**lashers” or locked, and where 
reeds and rushes abound. 

It is extremely interesting 
to watch the facility with 
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which it will thread its way between the flags 
rushes that grow upon the sides of the waters, or thr 
those banks of rushes that may be found growing in sone) 
still’ rivers and streams. ane 

Yet the Moor-hen is not web-footed. It can, hone er, 
swim and dive with the utmost celerity. If disturbed, it | 
will at times dive beneath the water, and there continue — 
for some considerable time, rising in an unexpected position % 
for the purpose of breathing, when only the beak sbi ree ‘ 
are exposed. : 

Its flight is usually low, and when alighting” coe 4 
the water it skims it with its legs for some considerable 
distance, leaving a streak of bubbles upon the otherwise 
undisturbed surface. The same circumstance in a much | 
lesser degree occurs when taking to flight from the water. a 

It is not a shy bird, and will often live in close proxy 
to the usual haunts of men; even the terror of ar 
train fails to drive it fro the ponds and streams that 
skirt the line. When a number are disturbed, they do not 1 
all take to flight in a flock, but one will first leave the 
rushes, then another or perhaps two, and so ina dis- 
connected series they will fly to a safe retreat. Ep 

The plumage of the Moor-hen, when seen sleigh the 
water, appears to be black and white; but upon closer 
inspection many more hues are apparent. The beak or bill _ 
is dark greenish-yellow, but bright red at the base, which — 
colour runs up the forehead; and both are brighter in 
spring-time. The head, neck, and breast are deep blackish 
purple-gray, with a slight slate-gray tinge upon the thon 
and breast; the under part has the feathers margined 
with dull gray ishowhise; beneath the wings the feathers ~ 
are streaked with white (in spring slightly glory) with = | 
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green) ; the back is very dark brown, approaching to 
black, but bearing (especially in spring) a tinge of olive. 


_ The tail is short and rounded ; the under tail-coverts are 


white, which, with a few white feathers upon the wings, 
and sometimes upon the thighs, are very perceptible when 
the bird takes flight. There is little difference in the 
female’s plumage, except that she has not so much red 
upon the bill. 

The legs of these birds are green, with a sort of red 
garter above their knees, which is less bright in the 
female. The young are clothed in a black down, and their 
plumage at first appears almost black. 

The food of these birds consists of certain food that may 
be found upon or near the waters they frequent. They 
may be often seen swimming along, feeding, with a nod- 
ding motion of the head, first on one side and then on the 
other, upon the vegetable substances floating upon the 
water, though their general food is aquatic plants and small 


_ fishes, or insects, worms, and slugs, for which latter they 


will leave the river and search the neighbouring meadows. 
Although somewhat loudly uttered, the only note pos- 
sessed by the bird is a sort of chirping cry, or rather “call 
note.” That of the young, also, sounds like a chirp, or 
may be described as “ chip-chip.” 
Moor-hens build their nests generally amid the flags, 


_ reeds, and rushes that border their rivers, streams, &c. ; yeti 
_ they will build upon the banks, and again—suspended upon 


- 


the reeds at very various heights—a large nest, loosely con- 
structed of reeds, flags, and smaller reeds and grasses, and 


built in a flat; open manner, so that it is almost possible 


_ from a high overhanging bank to see its contents; yet a 
Moor-hen can seldom be found sitting upon her nest, as she 
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seems to slip off notselessly into the water, and probably — 
dives until danger is past. Many anecdotes are related of — 
their ingenuity in escaping a rising of the waters if they — 
should have built their nest too close to the water’s edge. 
There are usually about seven or eight eggs, of a reddish- 
white colour, spotted and speckled thinly with Sei a 
brown. Incubation lasts about three weeks. 
The young leave the nest as soon as hatched. 2 
Moor-hens have a sort of partial, or rather local, migra- — 
tion, ‘which would appear to be caused by the necessity of — 
their food, or because of their desire for open water. They — 
are somewhat gregarious, a suitable abode naturally at-— 
tracting many birds ; but they will not be seen in soe a 


a suitable aviary, where chil will become very “mK a 


a 


EGGS. 


1. Goldfinch. 2. Magpie. 3. Bullfinch. 4. Starling. 5. Chaffinch. 
7. Linnet. 8. Rook. g. Wren. 


AND EGG-COLLECTING. 


By R. Kerarron, 


GG - COLLECTING, 


in these days of re- 
finement, is often 
pronounced — cruel ; 
and it undoubtedly 
is so as pursued 
by some thoughtless 
people, who will take 
all the eggs out of 
a nest without the 
sightest knowledge 
of their state of ineu- 
bation. But a very 
good collection may 
be ~made_ without 
doing any harm to 
the feathered frater- 
nity: for instance, 
taking one egg out 
of four, when the 
bird is laying, does 
not at all interfere 
with her bringing 
forth her — brood. 
There is an old sa- 
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perstition that no bird can count to more haan three. 7 
Whether this be true or not, a bird with four eggs very 
often forsakes her nest after two have been taken away, - 
while this very rarely occurs if three remain. 
The best way to go about making a collection is to — 
commence in the early spring, looking for signs of birds” 
building their nests; the Water Ouzel, or Dipper, breeds — 
early, also the Common and Mistletoe Thrush. The eggs @ 
should be taken as soon as four appear in the nest, and — 
blown in the following manner, taking it for granted that @ 
the collector is provided with a drill and blow-pipe. Drill 4 
a small hole exactly on the side of the egg, selecting that — 
side of a spotted egg with the least colour. Then, with @ 
the point of the blow-pipe inserted in the hole, blow all the 
contents of the egg out, beginning to blow very gently — 
at first, and being careful, with small eggs, not to burst | 


left long out in the rain. WW i the eggs havi been Down 
and properly dried, the hole should be covered up with 
piece of gummed paper, and the egg placed in a drawer with 
small compartments in it, amongst cotton-wool. A label @ 
should be placed with each egg, bearing the name and dis- 
trict in which it was found, day of the month, year, &e. : | 
These little memoranda often prove very useful afterwards. — 
The next point to notice is, that the usual positions of — 
birds’ nests have exceptions at times. For instanee, the 
Water Ouzel, whose nest. is usually near to some -water-— 
fall or moist place (very often behind a waterfall, through 
which she flies when disturbed), has been found nesting” 


| 
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a tree twelve or thirteen feet from the water, and twenty 
feet from the bank. This nest was of ordinary shape and 
size, its material heine of the same kind as others, and 
resting on a forked branch. When the bird was disturbed, 
she dived down into the water to make her escape ; and in 
spite of wind, weather, and the awkward position she had 
selected, she reared her young in safety. Then, again, the 
Thrush, whose nest is generally found in hedges, amongst 
rocks and old stone walls, has been found building on the 
ground above a hundred yards away from any tree or 
shrub. 

In the following descriptions we propose to instruct 
the reader where to look for the nests, each in their usual 
localities ; but if he cannot find the nests, and the birds 
are seen, he must not be discouraged, as he may be looking 
close to a nest and yet not be able to find it, the correspon- 
dence in appearance of the material with its surroundings 
being so close that it is very difficult even for a practised 
eye to distinguish them at times. Many nests are found 
through the alarm of the parent birds—some by their ery 
and others by their flight and gesture. The Golden Plover 
and Grouse feign lameness, and will make every effort to 
get the stranger or intruder to pursue them in their desire 
to decoy him from the whereabouts of their nests. Many 
people, when nest-hunting (as when shooting, &c.), keep 
their eyes fixed too much on one particular point of the 
horizon, instead of sweeping from one point to another, 
describing a kind of crescent with the eye. The country 
youth is generally an adept at finding birds’ nests, his 
eyes being trained to the variation of colour and scene. 
The gamekeeper’s son is very often the individual to get 
hold of for a collection, as he very frequently makes it a 
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special study to find birds’ nests, and blow the ious neatly : 
in the spring ; and of course his father preserves him 


eggs of Hawks, Magpies, and other birds injurious to his — 
game. 9 
Of course the question will arise, how to get hold of © 
birds’ eggs that are not to be found within hundreds of | 
miles of the collector’s residence. The best way to get — 
these is to exchange eggs with people of other districts, — 
through the medium of advertisement or a friend. Another 4 
valuable assistant may sometimes be found in an angling ji 
friend, who generally meets with a great number and — 
variety of birds’ nests in his travels—in fact, with — 4 
all the British birds, with some rare exceptions. - 
Some collectors go in for preserving the nests as well ond 

the eggs; but this is not of much use, unless taken when — 
new, as the young birds in many cases partially destroy ia 
the nest. Moreover, this practice is a great deprivation te to 
the birds, and the great bulk of such collections is out _ * 
all proportion to its real use or interest ; in many cases it — 
‘1s almost impracticable, in fact, on account of the position — 
and size of the nest. If any of our readers should wish 
to preserve these monuments of “instinetive genius,” it 
is well to pour a few drops of spirits of turpentine into — 
the material of which the nest is constructed, and then 
bake it carefully in an oven, in order to kill all insects, 
which are abundant in many nests. Dome-shaped nests, — 
such as those of the Wren family, or Dippers’ nests, q 
ought to have wires put inside, to preserve their shape. : 
Some of our sweetest song-birds endure the vilest per- — 
secution only because they eat the black currants. In 
many country houses may be seen whole strings of Black-— ; 
birds’, Thrushes’, and Ring Ouzels’ eggs, the two. latter 1 


EGGS. ; 


1. Jay. 2. Sparrow. 3. Jackdaw. 4. Grouse. 5. Kestrel. 6. Robin. 
7. Redpoll. 8. Ringdove. 9. Wryneck. 
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having to suffer for the misdeeds of the former, owing to 
ignorance on the part of the people. A gentleman, whilst 
travelling in the north of Yorkshire, says he called at a 
small country cottage covered by ivy of immense growth, 
and surrounded by some very nice little gardens, in which 
were innumerable black currant trees. He found its sole 
occupants to be three old maids, who managed to get a 
living out of their gardens and a small farm. He was 
struck by the number of birds’ eggs they had got, all 
threaded on to strings, and hung up against the old thick 
walls of the windows, like the trophies of a Red Indian in 
his wigwam. Upon making inquiry into their history, 
one of them pointed to a rusty old piece hung upon the 
eross-beam of the ceiling, saying, ‘ When our poor brother 
was alive he used to clear our pests away with that; . 
but now he is gone we try to keep the stock down by 
taking their eggs, which we keep a sharp look-out for in 
the spring, when we are attending to our farm and gather- 
ing firewood in the surrounding neighbourhood.” Such 
was the wanton destruction of the feathery tribe through 
ignorantly confounding all with the one guilty culprit— 
the Blackbird. 

We therefore draw these general remarks to a close 
with a repetition of the hope, that none of our readers 
will take more eggs than is absolutely necessary for the 
purposes of a collection. 


/ THE GOLDFINCH. 

_ Tuts bird seems actually to prefer cultivated districts, as it 
builds its nest in gardens and orchards, and has been even 
known to build in rose-bushes and other trees trained against 


yi J a 
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a dwelling-house. The nest is composed of moss, 
hay and wool, lined with seed-down of the willow 
hair neatly woven together. The eggs are four or 

number ; white, tinged with blue, and spotted at the |: F 


end with raw sienna. a 


THE MAGPIE. 


sticks, and lined inside with dead grass and shea 1 
it has a hole on each side. She lays six or seven eg 
dirty light blue, spotted with yellowish-brown all o 


THE BULLFINCH. 


Tus bird lays four or five eges of a pale wage 
spotted and streaked with raw sienna, brown, 0 
The nest is made of twigs and fibrous roots, and 
horsehair ; it is situated in thick garden and other 
The female sits very close, so that she may even be 
without leaving the nest. 


THE STARLING. . 
‘Tux Starling makes her nest of hay, straw, and fib 
roots ; her favourite haunts are the gable-ends of old h 
cliffs, and hollow trees. She lays four or five eggs of 
beautiful light blue, tinged with green. If she is left 
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her young, and works in hearty co-operation with her mate 
to procure them food, which is an enormous quantity in the 
course of a day. 


oe THE CHAFFINCH. 


Tue Chaffinch generally builds her nest in the forks of 
trees covered with lichens; it is made of moss, wool, and 
lichen, the inside being lined with hair and feathers. She 
makes a beautiful nest, small but deep, and it harmonizes 
so much with its situation that it is very difficult to find. 
She lays four or five eggs of a grayish-blue, spotted and 
streaked with a dirty purple-red. She sits very close, in 
fact we once knew a bird remain on her nest till a mis- 
chievous boy caught her by the tail, pulling it out as she 
rose to fly; and she returned and reared her young after 


that. 


a THE RAVEN. 
Tue Raven lays five or six eggs of a gray-green ground 
colour, spotted and blotched with a darker greenish or 
smoky brown. She builds her nest ia high, inaccessible 
rocks and cliffs, either on the sea-shore or inland, and it is 
sometimes found on the tops of lofty trees. It is composed 
of sticks of various sizes and kinds, wool, and hair. 


THE LINNET. 

- Tuts little bird lays from four to six eggs of a whitish faint 
blue tinge, speckled with purple-red, and her nest is éom- 
posed of moss, bent fibrous roots, and wool, lined inside 
with hair and feathers. She builds in whitethorn, black- 
thorn, and furze bushes; very rarely in trees. 


- 


A "gs 


‘Tur Rook lays four or five egos of a pale green col l 
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THE ROOK, 


spotted and blotched with greenish or smoky brown. She — 
makes her nest of sticks, straw, hay, &c., and is rather 
particular about it, pulling it to pieces and rebuilding it~ 
several times. ‘Tall trees are usually selected, generally 
near to some mansion or village, where the rooks form a 
small colony. This bird lays very early, and has been ~ 
known to commence sitting even in November. __ 4 


THE COMMON WREN. 
Tuis little bird lays six eggs of a yellowish-white tinge, — 
spotted at the larger end with a kind of brownish-red. — 
It builds several supplementary nests, which are simply 
made of moss and lichen; this is attributed to the male 
bird by some naturalists; but however this may be, as a 
rule two of these nests will be bound to one of the others 
lined with feathers, which is intended for ineubation. _ The — 
nest is built in old barns, on the sides of cliffs, and in the 
roots of trees; it is dome-shaped, and has a very small 


entrance. sh. stud # Plats he iia 


— 


THE JAY. a 
Tur Jay lays five or six eggs of a pale greenish-blue, — 
sometimes yellowish-white, thickly spotted with minute — 
brown spots, generally confluent on the larger end, where 
there are several irregular black lines. She builds her nest 
in the thickest parts of woods, where it may be well out of © 
sight. It is composed of sticks, small twigs, small fibrous” 


roots, and grass, i an a 


Ee: 
| i 


t. Golden-crested Wren. 


EGGS. 


2. Whitethroat. 
6. Redstart. 7. Great Tit. 


3. Siskin. 
8. Teal. 


4. Thrush. 
g. Blackbird. 


5. Greenfinch, 
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/ THE HOUSE SPARROW. 


Tis familiar little bird builds her nest in the walls of old 

stone houses, at the back of spouting, and amongst ivy. 
It is particularly fond of ejecting the Martin from her 
cearefully-built home, and has been even known to turn 
out the eggs of this little harmless bird. She lays five or 
six eggs, of adirty white, covered with black or dark 
brown spots. 


~ THE JACKDAW. 


Tux Jackdaw builds her nest in towers of churches, the 
ruins of old castles and abbeys, rocks, hollow trees, and 
chalk pits. It is made of sticks, straw, and hay, with an 
inner lining of large feathers and wool. The eggs are a 
pale green-blue, spotted with dingy brown ; the spots are 
confluent at the larger or thicker end. 


ey 


; THE COMMON GROUSE. 

Tue Grouse lays on an average about nine eggs; as many as 
fifteen have been found, but this number has been by some 
attributed to two birds, as they will sometimes build (if we 
may term it such) within a yard of each other. Their nests 
merely’ consist of a little hollow scratched out, and lined 
with heather or bent. The eggs are of a dirty white colour, 
covered with umber-brown spots. Both the old birds are 
very cunning in trying to decoy the intruder away from 
the whereabouts of the nest, feigning lameness or injury. 


He THE KESTREL. 

Tue Kestrel lays four or five eggs of a dirty white, some- 

times with a bluish tinge, thickly covered with reddish- 
by 


— — 


Tu eggs of this bird are four or five in number, of ay 
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brown blotches. She makes a loose, slovenly nest of sti 
hay, and wool, sometimes using scarcely any. Her n 
generally situated on high mountain or sea cliffs, or thi 
tops of fir-trees; she has been known to occupy the 
deserted nest of the crow. * " 

THE ROBIN. d 
Tuts beautiful little bird, the favourite of Pnglish cil d en, 
builds her nest in walls and banks, where roots and n 
abound. It is composed of moss, fibrous roots, and leaves 
and is sometimes lined with hair. She lays five or six eggs 
of a very light gray, spotted with a dull light red; 
times these spots are very few. 


THE REDPOLL. 


pale blue-green colour, spotted about the larger end wi ch 
orange-red. The eggs retain much of their pretty colow 
after being blown, they are of such a beautiful blue. She 
makes her nest of hay and moss, lined inside with willoy "i 
down, and this is done as instinct only can do it, 2 and 
finished off in the most beautiful manner. She builds h 
nest in willows, alders, and other bushes that fi a 
streams and ponds in mountainous districts. ; 


THE RIN GDOVE. 
“Tax Ringdove makes a very loose, slovenly nest of fwi y 
and sticks, and it is sometimes so badly built that the ege 
may be seen through the bottom of the nest. She builds 
in fir, yew, or other trees, sometimes in ivy that grows 


upon rocks and trees, very near the ground. She lays tw 
white eggs of a rounded oval shape. js, 
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: THE WRYNECK. 


[ue eges of this bird are from five to eight in number, of 
. pure white. She makes her nest in holes in the trunks 
of trees. It is made of dry, rotten wood, which is ground 
lown to a kind of powder, and it has been found lined 


- 


with moss and feathers. \Whe <eoud tf /hake Jf? 2. 
~ ———— . 2 


THE GOLDEN-CRESTED WREN. 


[nits little bird, like the others of its tribe, lays a consider- 
vble number of eggs for its small size. They are eight or 
nine in number, thickly spotted with reddish-brown, these 
spots being confluent at the larger end. The underground 
colour is a faint fleshy tint. Her nest is made of moss 
and lichens, and is lined with willow-down and feathers. 
The outside of the nest generally harmonises with its 
situation, which is amongst the branches of a_ tree, 
eenerally of the fir, from a branch of which the nest is 
usually suspended. 


THE WHITETHROAT. 


Tur Whitethroat lays four or five eggs of a greenish- 
white colour, spotted with brown and gray, the spots 
forming a zone or belt round the larger end, and much 
thicker. Her nest is made of dead grass and a little hair, 
loosely attached, the nest being carelessly made. It is 
situated in low thick herbage, or amongst nettles, or othet 
ground weeds. ~ 


THE SISKIN, 
us bird lays four or five eggs of a bluish ground colour, 


ome being spotted all over with cloudy rusty spots, others 
ith these spots well defined about the larger end. Her 


He +, 


Ps 
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nest is made of green moss, small twigs, dried erass, 
sometimes lined with feathers and rabbits’-down. 1 


nest is rarely found in Britain; its usual aan 
amongst furze-bushes. a 


THE THRUSH. 


Tue Thrush builds her nest in hedges, banks, 
trunks of trees, in stone walls, and is fond of i ivy é ag 
trees or rocks. Her nest is made of grass and moss, the 
interior being lined with clay or cow-dung, m which uw 
sometimes found pieces of decayed wood. She lays fre mn 
four to six eggs, of a beautiful blue spotted with blac 
most of the spots being on the thick end of the cee. re 


THE GREENFINCH. 


Tus bird lays four or five eggs, which are white 
with blue, and speckled at the larger end with light or 
brown. Her nest is situated in thick hedges, i wy, he 
and other evergreens. It is composed of moss : 
and is lined with hair and feathers. The nests thes 
birds have been found so close that the material. ty 
was interwoven together. i 


THE REDSTART. A 
Tue nest of this bird is made of moss lined with hair 
feathers. It is situated in holes in rocks, walls, 
stables, and barns ; and the bird has been known to- bu 
in a plant pot with the bottom upwards, entering: throug 


the hole. She lays from five to seven eggs, i a 
bluish-green, unspotted. 


5. Moorhen. 


Kingfisher. 


rn Owl. g. Crossbill. 


- faintest tinge of blue. w be ceed HZ Ol ot 
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THE BLACKBIRD. | 

Tax Blackbird builds her nest in stone walls, holly bushes, 
hedges, and amongst ivy. It is made with small twigs, 
roots, and cow-dung or clay intermixed, and lined inside 
with very fine slender grass. She has been known to try 
to build on the side of a cliff, where the sticks, &e., would 
not remain, but have fallen down until there was enough 
to make half-a-dozen nests, yet the bird continued to bring 
fresh material. She lays four, five, and rarely six eggs of a 
dull bluish-green, spotted all over with brown blotches. 


THE GREAT TIT. 
Tux eggs of this bird are from six to twelve in number ; 
their colour is white, spotted with a reddish-brown. The 
nest is composed of moss, feathers, and hair, and is situated 
in holes in walls and trees. The bird has been known to 
make these holes herself in the trunk of a tree, working 
with great diligence and rapidity until she had finished. 


THE TEAL. 


Tre Teal builds its nest where rushes are abundant, chiefly 
on marshes in Scotland and the north of England. The 
nest is composed of large quantities of dried sedges, flags, 
and other water plants, and is lined with feathers. The 
bird lays eight or ten eggs, which are white, without the 


THE NUTHATCH. 


’ Tuts bird lays from five to seven eggs in number, of a 


pure white spotted with red-brown. They are very often 
mistaken for the eggs of the Great Titmouse. The nest 
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‘s made of the dried leaves of the oak, apple, elm, | 

carelessly arranged. It is situated in a hole of a decay 
tree, and if too large at the entrance the bird plasters 1 
until she can just get in and out comfortably. 


b 


9, THE COMMON GULL. har 
Turs bird lays two, and sometimes three eggs, of a pale 7 
green or a yellowish-white colour, irregularly blotched @ 
with gray and blackish-brown. Her nest is made of sea-— 
weed, dry grass, &e., and is found on sea cliffs and bold | 
rocky headlands, such as St. Abb’s Head in Berwilegbitee 


’ 


so 


be 20, THE GREEN WOODPECKER. 


Tux eggs of this bird are three or four in number, 
very light bluish-tinged white colour. Her nest is made 
entirely of the pieces of wood chipped off by the | ir 
her boring operations. It is placed in the trunk of a tree, — 
frequently in a hole which the bird herself has previously 
excavated, and perkans used before. She seems to hav a 
a particular liking for the aspen and black poplar tree. — ik es 


fr 2f THE KINGFISHER. 


he | 4 
So! Tuts bird lays six or seven eggs, nearly round, white oat 
shining. When fresh and unblown, the yolk shows through — 
the shell, and gives it a beautiful pink colour, something — 
similar to the Dipper’s, but more clear and vivid. The — 
nest is composed of the bones of fishes, and is generally q 
in the Sandmartin’s previous excavations, about three or : 
four feet above the usual surface of the water. | 


wv ’ 
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THE MOOR-HEN. 

THE eggs of this familiar and semi-domestie bird are from 
eight to ten in number, of a pale brownish-grey, spotted 
with umber-brown. This bird, like the duck, when leaving 
the nest covers her eggs with flags and reeds, of which also 
the nest is made. She builds among the sedges on the 
banks of streams and ponds, and sometimes in trees. 
Nests have often been found in willow-branches which 
touch and float upon the water. 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 

Tue eggs of this bird are from four to six in number, and 
are usually of a yellowish olive-brown colour, unspotted, 
but are occasionally found blue. Her nest is made of dried 
leaves, lined inside with fine grass. It is situated on the 
ground in woods and shrubberies, especially on the little 
banks at the foot of trees, under the shelter of ferns or 
weeds. 


THE LAPWING. 


» Tux Lapwing, or Green Plover, makes a very simple nest, 


only scratching a hole and lining it with bent or short 
grass. She generally makes it on a little knoll, so that it 
may be out of danger of being deluged, as her home is 
generally in swampy marshy land. She lays four eggs of a 
dirty-green ground, blotched all over with dark brown 
spots, and the colour harmonises so well with the ground, 
that it is sometimes very difficult for the collector to see 
them even when looking close to where they are. 


THE BARN OWL. 
Tue Barn Owl lays two eggs at a time, that is, lays two 


and hatches them, and lays again, even to a second and 
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third time, before the first have flown. They are white 
and unspotted. She makes a very slight nest of sticks, — 
hay, and sometimes of her own cast-off feathers. She 
selects barns, old ruins, hollow trees, and crevices of rocks, 
overshadowed by ivy or creeping plants. 


THE CROSS BILL. : 
Tuts bird lays four or five eggs of a white colour, tinged 
with pale blue, resembling the colour of skim-milk, and ~ 
speckled with red, but only very sparingly. Her nest is 
made of twigs, grass, and sometimes lined with a few 
long hairs. She builds mostly among the branches of — 
the Scotch fir, the nest being generat? close to the boll — 
or stem.) Lhe xd d BO. f 


G 


on Crow. 2. Swallow. 3. Sparrow-Hawk. 4. Blue Tit. 5. Blackcap. 
6. Partridge. 7. Wild Duck. 8. Cuckoo. g. Pheasant. 
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The, 
THE CARRION CROW. 


N an average this bird lays four 
or five eggs of a grey-green 
colour, blotched and spotted with 
a smoky brown. In some in- 
stances, like those of the Rook, 
they are found quite blue, minus 
spots. The nest is situated at 
the tops of trees in woods or 
plantations, and is composed of 
sticks like those of most birds, 
using the larger for the outside, 
the smaller for the inside, which 
is plastered with mud, clay or 
cow -dung, ‘lined with wool, 
horse and cow-hair. 


| / 238, THE SWALLOW. 


I wave observed that the Swal- 
low’s favourite nesting-place is 
amongst the rafters of cow-barns, 
stables, and out-houses of a simi- 
lar nature. Nests may be found 
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even in old chimneys, but it is my opinion that they : 
locate themselves in such a smoky atmosphere when 
better place is procurable; they have also been 
amongst the brickwork of disused limekilns. The- 
composed of clay or mud mixed with straw, hay, and r 
lined with soft light feathers, usually gathered whilst 
bird is on the wing. When a boy, I have amused 1 
for hours flying feathers for the dexterous Swallows 
Martins to carry off to their nests, and have aly 
observed that if the Swallow let a feather fall from 
nest whilst building it, and did not catch it 
reaching the ground, she allowed it to remain there, 
to betray the locality of her eggs. The Swallow dc 
not exhibit the same amount of care over the form: 


THE SPARROW-HAWK. 


Tue Sparrow-Hawk lays from four to six eggs of a | 

white, spotted more numerously at the larger end 
red-brown blotches. It will often utilise the disused 
of the Magpie or Crow, and, like most birds that prey 
others, breeds later. Occasionally, the birds form ru 
structures of their own, but as a rule prefer plunderin 
and like all such immoral characters, have in conseque 
lost a great deal of their own original skill. 3 
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#¢, THE BLUE TIT. 
Buus Tits lay from seven to nine eggs, of a white under- 
ground, spotted with red-brown all over, but more nume- 
rously at the larger end. Their nests are composed of 
moss, feathers, and hair, and will generally be found in 
holes in trees or walls. 


THE BLACKCAP. 


Tue Blackcap locates her nest amongst nettles and brambles, 
generally near the ground, but not resting upon it. It is 
a very slovenly bird, as far as the structure of its nest goes, 
which is composed of fibrous roots and the stems of cleavers. 
It lays four or five eggs of a whitish underground, blotched 
and spotted, with two shades of brown or pale delicate pink, 
- with dark red spots and-blotches. 


2 THE PARTRIDGE. 
From ten to twenty eggs are laid by the Partridge, of a 
pale yellow-brown, without any spots. There has been 
some diversity of opinion,as to the time of hatching, some 
holding that the third week of June is the time, whilst 
others say the middle of the following month; but I 
_ think that the locality in which the bird is found has 
something to do with this difference of time. She does 
not make any nest worth speaking about, merely scratch- 
_ ing and trampling the grass, weeds, &e., down. Her nest 
is situated on the ground in standing grass, cornfields, 
_ among brackens, weeds, &c., mostly in arable districts. 


ay, THE WILD DUCK. 


in her feet, others, in her beak, &c. 


- > => ee 
of 
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She sits very closely, indeed so closely that I have inoue 
her head cut clean off as she sat on her nest in a field of 
grass which was being mown. a4 


Tue nest of the Wild Duck is composed of grass, Ps 7 
mixed and lined with down, and ‘is generally situated on — 
the ground near the margin of rivers or lakes, to enable - 4 
the mother to lead her progeny to the water immediately — 
they are hatched. However, there are numerous exceptions — 7 
to the usual site of her nest, as it is occasionally found — 
occupying deserted Crows’ nests, or built on pollard ; 
willows, and has even been found in such an exceptional 
odd situation as a church tower, from whence she managed 
to convey her young in safety. These elevated nesting=— 
places have given rise to much variance of opinion amongst — 
naturalists as to how the parent bird carries her progeny — 
to the water; some contending that she conveys be 4 


This habit of the bird, however, is quite familiar to the 
Laplanders, who prepare wooden cylinders, which they stop 
at each end, leaving a hole in the side, and elevate on poles, 
to entice the duck, which does not hesitate to avail itself 
of such convenient accommodation; thus the wily Lap | 
lander is enriched with a good store ‘of eggs for breakfast. 
The Hawk-Owl often takes a fancy to the situation, and 
appropriates it for nidification purposes, paying dearly for 
his intrusion when the owner of the cylinder comes round 
to collect his dues. 7) 

The eggs of the Wild Duck number from ane 0 
fifteen, of a greenish-white colour, smooth on’ the surface, — 


9 8 


EGGS. 


Pied Wagtail. 2. Heron. 3. Woodcock. 4. Swift. 5. Black-headed Gull, 
6. Snipe 7. Chiff-Chaff. 8. Martin. g. Hedge Sparrow. 


4, 
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~ THE CUCKOO. 
Tue Cuckoo seems to think he was born to do nothing 
else but tell and re-tell 


‘* His name to all the hills;”’ 


for he neither makes a nest nor troubles to rear his young, 
but leaves them to the tender mercies of unpaid nurses, 
being partial to the Wagtail, Hedge-sparrow, and Meadow 
Pipit, who are so affectionate that they have been known 
to follow and feed the young Cuckoo in a cage. Only one 
egg is found in a nest, which’ is of a reddish-grey, with a 
darker belt formed of numerous confluent spots at the 
thick end of the egg, but they are very variable. 


ay THE PHEASANT. 


P| 


Pueasants lay from eight to thirteen eggs of a pale olive- 
green or brown, without spots. Their nests are composed 
chiefly of the dried grass where it is situated, which is on 
the ground amongst weeds, coarse grass, or scrub, in the 
outskirts of woods. It has, however, been found occupying 
a Squirrel’s drey in a Scotch fir, where she hatched her 
young, but did not rear them, as from some cause or other 
they died in the nest. This bird is polygamous. 


tice #4 


a —$- 


THE PIED WAGTAIL. 


Tue nest of this bird is situated in holes in stone walls, 
bridges, erevices of rocks, quarries, &c. I remember on 
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one occasion finding one in the stump of a rotten tree 
which had broken off about eleven feet from the ground; 
they are also found in pollard willows. The nest is chiefly 
composed of moss, small fine grass, fibrous roots, wool, 
horse and cow-hair. The eggs number from four to six, — 
and are of a grey colour, speckled with hight umber-brown. - 


THE HERON. 


Tur Heron lays four or five eggs of a pale blue, with a - 
tinge of green. Her nest is composed of a very liberal 
collection of sticks, and is lined in the interior with wool, 
and occasionally rags. It is situated on the tops of high 
trees. Like the Rooks, Herons build in societies, which” 
are called heronries. 


THE WOODCOCK. 


\ 
ee ee a Me ae eee ie Bee 


Tur Woodeock lays four eggs of a yellow-white colour, 
blotched with pale shestanat-beveat: Her nest is generally 
found amongst the underwood at the foot of a tree, where 
she does not appear to try to avoid its being seen, but 
scratches a slight hollow, lining it with dead leaves and 
the withered fronds of the bracken. She is not an habitual 
nester in this country, although her nest is occasionally — 
found, but it is exceptional, and I think accidental. Like — 
the Partridge, Grouse, &c., the young leave the nest as 


soon as hatched, and are most carefully looked after by the 
parent bird, Sip Ss 
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p ¢/. THE SWIFT. 


_ Tue Swift is the garret-lodger of nature, for she builds 
' her nest in the very highest crevices and holes in steeples, 
towers, chimneys, rocks, and occasionally, like the Martin, 
under the eaves of inhabited houses. Her nest is com- 
posed of hay, straw, and feathers, in somewhat sparse 
quantities, which she appears to solder or cement to the 
stone and to each other with a glutinous substance elabo- 
rated by glands peculiar to certain birds of this genus. 
She lays two or three white unspotted eggs of a rather 
long oval shape. 


So, THE BLACK-HEADED GULL. 

Tuts bird generally lays three eggs, four being occa- 
sionally found, of a pale olive-green or pale umber-brown, 
| blotched with black-brown or dark grey ; however, they 
__ are yery variable in ground colour, sometimes being of a 


bluish-white, unspotted. The nest is loosely built of the 
tops of sedges, reeds, or rushes, and is placed about a foot 
or more above the surface of the water or swamp. She is 
fond of low marshy districts, such as Norfolk, Kent, Essex, 
and some parts of Lincolnshire, and I have frequently 
found her round the edges of high mountain tarns in the 

Pennine range. 


pS). THE SNIPE. 


aio 


Tue Snipe generally lays four eggs, rather large for her 
size, of a grey colour, tinged with yellow or olive-green, 
and blotched with umber or rusty brown, of two shades, 


fe ¢; 
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more thickly towards the larger end. ‘The eggs are — 
sharply pointed, and invariably placed with the small 
together in the middle. Her nest is placed in a slig ; 
depression i in the earth, which she lines with withered grass 4 
rushes, or dried heather. It is situated im long grass, 
rushes, or amongst heather, near to tarns, swamps, hogs, fe 
and other places suitable to the habitat of the bird. ; 


THE CHIFF- CHAFF. 


Tus bird lays five, six, or seven eggs of white pronba 
dotted with brown or blackish-purple spots, predominati 
at the larger end ; the shell is very delicate, and must 
carefully hauled: Her nest is built of dead grass, t 
skeletons of leaves, thin pieces of bark and moss, lin 
profusely inside with wool, feathers, and hair. It 
situated amongst furzes, brambles, in hedge-banks- near | 

the ground, occasionally amongst long grass on the ground, 
and is spherical in shape, with an opening at the side. me a 


THE MARTIN. 


Tue Martin seems particularly fond of attaching her nest 
to the habitations of man. I have counted eighteen nests ; 
in as many feet under the eaves of one house. She builds” 
under eaves, angles of windows, arches of bridges, throughs: 
of cow-barns, rocks, sea-cliffs, &.. Her nest is composed of 
clay and mud, particularly that found on roads cove 
with limestone, as it possesses great adhesive qualities 


EGGS, 


1. Dipper. 2. Garden Warbler. 3. Missel Thrush. 4. Spoonbill. 5. Ptarmigan. 
6. Peregrine Falcon. 7. Curlew. 8. Hooded Crow. g. Coot. 
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when dry. If the weather is dull it takes her some time 
to build her nest, but if it is dry and fine she runs it up 
quickly, working most dexterously at it early in the morn- 
ing. She lines it internally with straw, hay, and feathers, 
and returns to the same nesting-place year after year, some- 
times to find her cosy little nest occupied by sparrows. 
She lays four or five eggs, white, the yolk giving them 
a slight pinky tinge, unspotted. 


5 ‘ THE HEDGE-SPARROW. 


Tur Hedge-sparrow’s favourite nesting-place is in haw- 
thorn hedges, the nest is also found in furze-bushes, low 
shrubs, laurels, &c., and is composed of straw, dried grass, 
moss, and wool, lined with hair. The eggs are four or 
five in number, of a beautiful greenish- blue. 


1 fof wi o 
; QA & 
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29.9, THE DIPPER. 
Tue Dipper, or Water Ouzel as it is called in some dis-. 
tricts, builds her nest in such splendid harmony with its 
surroundings that it is very difficult to find. It is gene- 

' rally placed near to some waterfall, and very often behind 
it, so that the bird has to fly through the water on entering 
and leaving her nest. It is also found in caves, underneath 
the arches of bridges, and I have even found one in a tree. 
The exterior is composed of aquatic mosses, and the interior 
beautifully lined with dry leaves. Dippers’ nests are 

sx 


er 
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generally of large size, almost globular in form, wi 
central hole for the entrance and exit of the bird. 7 
lays from four to six eggs, the average being five, of 

a delicate semi-transparent white, naeposteden er 


THE GARDEN WARBLER. 


aie: ne 
Tux Garden Warbler’s nest is located a few feet pone the 
ground, in the branches of ‘a thorn or bramble-bush, and 
coarse grasses, which are densely matted. It is made of 7 
straws, dried grass, fibrous roots, wool, and horse-hair, and : 
is rather loose and slovenly. Her eggs number four 
five, of a pale yellowish stone-grey, blotched ot spo 
with ash-grey and perphele ey: ; 


THE MISSE L THRUSH. 


Tuis bird, known in many parts of the country a as the 
Misseltoe Thrush, builds her nest in trees, resting it on a 
branch close to the trunk, or where the trunk ends abruptly — 

in two or three strong branches. It is composed of ( 
grass and moss, with a liberal mixture of wool, which helps % 
it to adhere to the bark of the tree, and is lined, internally. q 
with fine soft grass. Her eggs number from four to six, 
the last number being rather rare, of a pale green, speckle 
with brown, of two shades; however, the colours are su 
ject to variation. She commences to breed very early 
the season, like the Common Thrush, and has been know 
to lay twice in the same nest, which strengthens n 
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season, from the time I have known her to occupy the 
same nest. 


3%, THE SPOONBILL. 


Tue Spoonbill lays from two to four eggs, which vary in 
colour, some being entirely white, whilst others are spotted 
with a light brownish-red. The nest is situated in trees, 
or amongst the reeds and rushes on the ground, the bird 
seeming, like the Heron, partial to society. If the 
nature of the position will permit, several nests are situated 
close together, and are composed of sticks, coarse grass, 
and dried roots carelessly thrown together. 


THE PTARMIGAN. 


’ 
Tuts bird lays from six to fifteen eggs of a pale red, 
brown or white, blotched with two shades of darker brown. 
Her nest is situated on the ground, on the bleak stony 
mountain-tops of the mainland of Scotland and the sur- 
rounding islands. It is merely a cavity scratched in the 
ground, in which the hen lays her eggs. 


0, THE PEREGRINE FALCON. 


Tuts noble bird builds her nest of sticks, and places it 
amongst rugged cliffs, chiefly round the coast. She lays 
three or four eggs of a red-brown colour, with darker 


blotches and clouds. 


j 
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THE CURLEW. a 


Or slight construction, the nest of this bird is situa 
on moorland, heath, and marsh tracts of land; a_ 
leaves or other dry materials, carelessly brought to 
among long grass, heather, or in a tuft of rushe 
that appears. The eggs are four in number, pear: 
and generally placed with the smaller ends together 
olive-green colour, blotched and spotted with darker g 


and dark brown. 


THE HOODED CROW. 


. 


Hoopen Crows lay four or five eggs of a grey-gre 
blotched and spotted with smoky brown. Their nests are 
built of sticks, heather, and wool, and are situated among 

rocks and sea-cliffs in Scotland, occasionally im trees 
are very similar to those of the Carrion Crow. 


THE COOT. hen 


Tux Coot lays from seven to ten eggs of a grey co 
tinged with green, spotted and speckled with brown 
spots are less numerous but darker than the speckles. : H 
nest is situated in marshes and ponds, and is composed. 
decaying sedges, reeds, flags, and rushes, and though 
clumsy appearance is very strong. It is built on will 
that grow amongst the water, on tufts of rushes, and 
commonly among reeds. It has been known to be 
lodged from its position by a flood, and swept 


Na 
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t. Water Rail. 2. Common Bunting. 3. Yellow Hammer. 4. Gyr-Falcon. 
5. Jack Snipe. 6. Red-backed Shrike. 7. Chough. 8. Fieldfare. 9. Puffin. 


vA 
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whilst the bird was incubating without any apparent in- 
convenience to her. We 2d d/ late Vo 7 


THE WATER RAIL. 


As might be expected, the nest of this bird is composed 
of sedges and flags, in somewhat considerable quantities, 
and is situated under thick cover in osier-beds and swamps 
in which alders grow, more especially in the southern 
counties of England. The hen lays from six to nine eggs 
of a creamy-white, with a few small reddish spots and dots. 


THE COMMON BUNTING. 


Tae Common Bunting lays from four to six eggs of a 
grey colour, tinged with red-brown, purple-brown, and ash- 
coloured spots or streaks. Her nest is built of straw and 
coarse hay outside, lined in the interior with fibrous roots, 
and sometimes with horse-hair. It is situated amongst 
coarse grass near to or on the ground. 


THE YELLOW-HAMMER. 


Tuis beautiful bird lays from three to six eggs of a dingy 
white tinged with purple, streaked and veined with purple- 
brown, the streak or vein generally terminating in a spot 
of the same colour. Her nest is situated on or near the 
ground, sheltered by overhanging grass, and is composed of 
dried or decayed leaves of grass round the exterior, followed 


er , > 
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by a layer of finer grass, and the interior lined with horses e 
hair. are 


Ao THE JACK SNIPE. 


Accorpine to some of the very best authorities on British 
ornithology, the Jack Snipe does not breed in these islands 
although an occasional nest is said to have been found. 
The bird is only a winter migrant, and breeds in the 
neighbourhood of St. Petersburg. The eggs are four in 
number, of a yellowish olive colour, spotted with two shades 
of brown, especially on the larger end. 


OS. THE GYR FALCON. 


Tur Gyr Falcon does not build in the British Tilés, be a 
with extreme rarity, but breeds in Iceland, pane a 
and the northern districts of Europe and America. ‘The J 
nest is composed of sticks, sea-weed, and mosses, and is 3 
situated in lofty precivices. The eggs are two in number, 
mottled nearly all over with pale reddish-brown on a dull 
white ground. They are larger than those of the Pere- — 
grine Faleon, but very similar in shape and colour, as well — 


as in the mode in which the colour is disposed over the q 
surface. 


NE 4. THE FIELDFARE. 
A Fircprarr’s nest has never, within my personal know- 


ledge, been found in the British Isles, the birds breeding in 4 
the more northern parts of Europe, such as Norway and — 


0» 
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Sweden, in large numbers. They build their nests near to 
the trunks of spruce trees, employing such materials as 
sticks and coarse grass, and weeds gathered wet, intermixed 
with clay, and lined internally with long grass. The eggs 
number from three to six, somewhat resembling those of 
the Blackbird or Ring Ouzel. 


THE RED-BACKED SHRIKE. 


Tue Red-backed Shrike lays five or six eggs of a pink- 
white or cream-colour, with brown spots predominating 
at the larger end. Her nest is composed of wool, moss, 
bents of grass, and hair, and is situated in furze-bushes, 


whitethorn hedges, &e. 


THE CHOUGH. 
Tuis bird builds her nest in sea-cliffs, in caves, old 
ruins, &c., near the sea. It is composed of sticks, lined 
with a liberal application of wool and hair, Her eggs 
number five or six of a dirty white colour, spotted and 
blotched chiefly at the larger end with raw sienna-brown 
and ash colour. 


>, THE PUFFIN. 


Purrins only lay one egg, of a grey colour with a dingy 
tinge; the nest is minus materials, so the egg is placed on 
the bare earth at the extremity of a burrow or fissure in a 
sea cliff. The bird very often adopts a rabbit-burrow if 
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it is situated in the immediate neighbourhood of the sea 
and seems to take great care that her nest shall not be 
reached by the highest tide. Her nest is found in the 
Isle of Wight, Isle of Man, Isle of Anglesea, &e. She 
cannot be induced to leave her nest except by force, 
sitting very closely, and determinedly defending it with her 
singularly constructed and formidable beak, with which ~ 
she bites most severely. ) x — 
we J © FZ 


— 


‘ 
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EGGS. 


r. Woodlark. 2. Nightjar. 3. Stormy Petrel. 4. Stonechat. 5. Capercailzie, 
6. Bittern. 7. Merlin. 8. Little Grebe. 9. Wheatear. 


Wares 


10 a casual observer there may be 
nothing remarkable or interest- 
ing, perhaps, in the shape, size, 
or colour of birds’ eggs; yet to 
the warm admirer of . Nature 
and her works what wonders of © 
design are manifested in the 
construction of a common egg! 
These traces of design afford the 
best possible evidence that there 
is a supreme agency at work, 
even if they have been brought 
to their present state of perfec- 
tion by the process of evolution. 

How long would it have taken 
some of the world’s great philo- 
sophers to discover the best shape 
of a bird’s egg, in order to pre- 
vent it rolling off a flat surface, 
such as a ledge of rock, when 
moved by the terrible gusts of 
wind that sweep over high alti- 
tudes, or perhaps roughly moved 
by the parent-bird suddenly flut- 
tering off to save her life in the presence of danger ? 

3y* 
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Take, for example, the egg of the Guillemot. Th 
wonderfully constructed, that if moved it will not 
away, like a marble or billiard-ball, but simply spin 
on its axis, the same as a screw or top, showing admi ble 
adaptability to the exposed situation chosen by this bird 
incubation. ae 

Birds that build their nests in holes, such as the : 
for instance, lay round eggs, which run no risk of 1 
rolled about and smashed. Were the Owl and G 
to change positions for a while, the latter would : 


brought to bear in the working out of the cut 
of preservation. 


bleak Beutland districts, often on the summit rots 
knoll, to preserve them from being swamped by 
rains. In the second place, they are very large | 
the size of the bird. How wisely this difficulty 
and surmounted ; for all their sharp points meet i 
centre, and practically form a square, so that the bird ma 
be enabled to cover them all at the same time ; wherea 
she laid five eggs it would be a matter almost impossi 
for her to hatch them all successfully. He who is curious 
enough to turn the round end of a Plover’s egg into th 
centre of the nest, and walk away a respectful dist 
will find on his return the parent bird has diseoyered 
chaos in her little household, and speedily set matters right — 
again, In the third place, the beautiful harmony of 


oe, 
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colouring of the eggs with their surroundings renders them 
difficult to find; and still further, the eggs are laid ata 
season when they are least likely to be addled by snow- 
storms. | 

On the other hand, we will take the nest of the com- 
mon Thrush, which, in the first place, is so constructed that 
the eggs are in no danger of being destroyed by falling 
out; in the second place, they are of such a convenient 
size and shape, added to the cup-like construction of the 
nest, that half-a-dozen eggs are hatched by the bird as 
easily as the normal number four; in the third place, 
the depth of the nest and its elevated position generally 
hide the eggs from observation, so that their blue un- 
harmonious colour does not really expose them, for it is 
the close resemblance of the zest to the surrounding objects 
upon which safety really depends ; lastly, the bird does 
not breed at a great altitude, and is in consequence enabled 
to nest much earlier in the spring. 

Pisciculture affords the same inexhaustible evidences of 
the powers granted to every kind of animal life for the 
propagation and preservation of its particular kind. Take, 
for instance, trout : how their colour changes in obedience 
to that of the bed of the stream or pond in which they are 
found ; and again, each separate brook produces fish (of the 
same species) with features of a distinctly different charac- 
ter, so that they can hardly be mistaken by even the most 
casual observer. Still further, the trout in a stream of 
even temperature all the year round, or nearly so, I have 
noticed spawn much later than the trout of a neighbouring 
stream liable to be reduced to a very low temperature in 
winter, and a correspondingly high one in summer ; yet I 
have discovered no appreciable difference in the size of the 
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fry in each stream the same summer, showing clearly tebe 
the trout begins to spawn earlier in the stream of variable — 
temperature, because it takes longer to hatch their ova 
than it does in the stream of even temperature, where, 
though their neighbours give them so much start, yet 
they finish the race on equal terms. ae 
Open the book of Nature where we will, it teems with 4 
wonderful instances of creative wisdom, if we will but take 
the trouble to read it, and consider for a moment the 
marvellous accuracy with which even the smallest details’ 
of the vast plan have been worked out. Yet how many 
thousands, yea, hundreds of thousands of people live and 
die without even a rudimentary knowledge of the most 
commonplace things they see and hear, though these have 
doubtless been called forth partly for the benefit, comfort, 
and enjoyment of man, whose lack of understanding alone 
renders him incapable of duly appreciating them. It was 
Shakespeare’s knowledge and love of nature that made him ~ 4 
say, as no other man could have said— 


., . . Our life, exempt from public haunt, — 
Finds joeigused in trees, books in running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


Ne 13. THE WOODLARK. oe 
Tue nest of this bird is situated on the ground, usually a 
well concealed beneath a tuft of grass or low plant, and ~g 
is composed of grass, bents, moss, and hairs, the coarser A 
material used on the outside and the finer to line the 
interior. The eggs are four or five in number, of a lighter — i 
ground colour than the Skylark’s eggs, thickly speckled 
with reddish-brown, the spots sometimes, but rarely, 
forming a zone at the larger end.) ; 


Sit > 
Soe 


4. Dunlin. 5. Landrail. 


g. Skylark 
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am 
THE MERLIN. 

Like some other of the Hawks, the Merlin does not take 
much trouble in the construction of her nest, simply 
selecting a little hollow, usually well hidden by heather, 
in moorland districts, lining it with dead ling and a little 
grass. The eggs number from three to six, according to 
some authorities; but I have usually found four on the 
North Riding moors, brown in colour, thickly covered with 
spots, blotches, and marblings of a reddish hue, especially 
at the larger end. 


as THE BITTERN. 

Tae ground is chosen as the situation of this bird’s nest, 
well hidden amongst the dense growth of reeds and flags, 
in close proximity to the water it haunts. It is composed 
of a plenteous supply of sticks, reeds, flag-leaves, &e. 
The eggs are found in numbers of from three to five, and 
have been described as of a pale clay-brown, stone colour, 
and olive brown, all of which are as near the mark asa 
verbal description can come. 


76, THE NIGHT-JAR. 

Tuts bird cannot really be said to make a nest of any kind, 
simply selecting some natural depression in the earth, 
beneath the shelter of a furze-bush or common bracken. 
She lays two eges, which are grey, beautifully spotted, and 
marbled or veined with dark brown and tints of a bluish- 
lead colour, glossy. The female sits so closely, and har- 
monises so well with her surroundings, that, unless one 
happens to detect her beautiful large eye, the chances are 
very much against finding her nest. 


A 
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THE STORM PETREL. 


the Irish coast, are ‘the breeding haunts of the si i 
Petrel. The nest is placed on the ground, amongst cliffs 
and under large-sized. stones, being composed of pieces of 
dry earth and stalks of plants. One single white a a 
about the size of a Blackbird’s, is laid. <3 


: THE STONE-CHAT. ; : 
Tuts pert little bird is very dexterous in the art of nest : 
building, selecting for materials moss and dry g : 
to form the outer structure, and feathers, hair, &e., | 
ioe the interior. The position selected is —— I 


or six, and are of a pale begs with minute edd ¢ 
brown spots, chiefly at the larger end. 


THE WHEAT-EAR. 
A SHELTERED and darkened situation is generally hipaa by 4 
the Wheat-ear wherein to build her nest—chinks of stone — 
walls, the ruins of cairns, in old rabbit-burrows, under © 
stones on moors, mountain wilds, &e. The nest, not very . 
artistic in construction, is composed of a variety of materials, — 
such as bents, grass roots pulled up by the sheep when a 
grazing, and dried in the sun, hair and wool gathered from 
Siambles, corners of rocks, and walls against which the Hi 
sheep have rubbed themselves. The eggs number << ee ; 
six, and are of a pale greenish-blue colour unspotted. 
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62, THE LITTLE GREBE. 


AN immense mass of aquatic weeds floating on the surface 
of a quiet pond, and thoroughly saturated with water, forms 
the nest of this bird. She lays from five to six eggs, at 
first white, but gradually becoming dyed a dirty mud 
colour by the decaying weeds with which the parent bird 
covers them on leaving her nest to seek food, &e. 


a] THE CAPERCAILLIE. 


Tuts bird’s nest is situated on the ground, and is composed 
of a few sticks and ling stalks. The eggs number from 
six to twelve, and are of a pale reddish-yellow brown, 
spotted all over with two shades of darker orange-brown, 
somewhat like those of the Black Grouse. 


is Whe en ras oa fle a / fos q « 
ova THE MEADOW PiPiT. 


Tue nest of this common little bird is built of bents, with 
an inner lining of grass and hairs. It is situated on the 
ground, and generally in such a position that protection 
from the rain, sheep’s feet, &c., is afforded by a stout tuft 
of bents, a projecting piece of earth or stone. Its where: 
abouts is, however, generally betrayed by the parent bird’s 
peculiar flight when disturbed, even in the earliest stages 
of incubation. In the course of a day’s travel on the 
moors I have met with several nests, some of them remark- 
ably close to each other. The eggs number from four to 
six ; and in spite of the fact that some eminent authorities 
have said that they are of a reddish-brown, mottled over 
with darker brown, varying but little, I should describe 
them as varying from light to very dark dusky brown. I 


yo 


—T 


a ta | 
o* 


’ Tue nesting-place of the Dunlin is on the seach 
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should conclude, from long observation, that more | C 
are bred and reared by this bird than all the other fos 

parents put together; and it is remarkable what 
it shows for the adopted nursling. Not long ago II 
misfortune to shoot a young Cuckoo ee the 3 


the unfortunate victim, and try to drag it away as I p 

proached. eee ; 
THE PIED FLY-CATCHER. 
Tats bird seems to resort annually to the same oe 
and use the same nest year after year, which is | 
posed of moss, grass, bents, feathers, hair, &¢., 2 
situated in holes in pollard-trees and walls. She ae 
or five eggs, of a pale blue, which might not error 

be described as greenish-blue, unspotted. 


THE TREE PIPIT. Bey, 
Tux Tree Pipit’s nest is always on the ground, beneath the 
shelter of a tuft of grass or low bush, and is made of of 
fibrous roots, moss, and wool, lined with fine grass and 
hair. The eggs number from four to six, and are so 
variable in colour that verbal description is almost ba 
in attempting to convey an impression of what the; 
like. Some are purple-red, thickly sprinkled with spots of 
a deeper shade ; others of a yellowish-white, spotted a 
sprinkled all over with greyish-brown, like a Sparr 
ege. oo eee Pi 
THE DUNLIN. 


amongst heather or long grass, on moors in the nortl 


EGGS, 


Long-eared Owl. 4. Kite. 5. Lesser White-throat, 


Shieldrake. 8. Sandpiper. 9. Redshank. 
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and west of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands, and in the Hebrides. 
The nest is composed of a meagre supply of bents 
and straws, and the eggs number four, elegantly shaped 
and beautifully coloured, though very variable in ground 
colour, sometimes of a bluish-white, blotched all over 
with umber brown, whilst others are of a clear light 
green, richly spotted with light brown. The hen sits 
remarkably close. 


Th THE SKY-LARK. 


Tuts familiar songster’s nest is placed on the ground, 
amongst corn or rough tufty grass, and its whereabouts is 
generally betrayed by the peculiar scudding flight of the - 
hen when disturbed. The nest is built of bents and dry 
grass, those of the most slender texture being placed inside. 
The eggs number four or five (I have never found more), 
the colouring of which is subject to variation, and not of 
the easiest kind to convey in a written description. How- 
ever, the following may be taken as representative :—A ~ 


dirty white ground colour’slightly tinged with green, 


spotted and mottled with umber brown, generally more 
thickly towards the larger end. 


8, THE GOLDEN PLOVER. 


Tue favourite nesting-place of the Golden Plover is on the 

dreary mountain wilds of the North of England, Scotland, 

and Ireland. She selects a slight natural depression in the 

earth, and scrapes together bits of dead grass, rushes, and 

heather for a nest, in which four eggs are deposited, with — 

the sharp points all ‘meeting in the centre. The ground 
3 Z * 


Ss eee THE LANDRAIL. 


A THE WIGEON. 


00. THE SKUA. 
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with umber or blackish-brown, of various sizes 


Tux position selected by the Landrail for her nie 
ground, amongst grass, underwood, clover, or corn. — 
loosely constructed of dry herbage. Her eggs vary prea 
in number, from seven, eight, or nine to as many as { ft 
and are of a dingy white, suffused with a Be 


Tuts bird has been known to breed in Scotland : 
land, but its favourite places are Scandinavia, Fir 
Northern Russia. The nest is placed in a clump 
or a tuft of heather, its materials being reeds ar 
rushes, with a beautiful inner lining of down off 


a Very oval shape. Broods have been hatched at d 
times in the Zoological Gardens. 


Nrprricatron is carried on by the Skua in compa 
the Shetland Islands only. The nest is placed on 
ground, and.is made of dead ling, moss, and dry 
which are deposited two eggs only, of varying colo 
are of a dark olive brown, whilst others are of a_ 


tint, with black-brown spots, intermixed with small spe De 
of a whitish or rusty colour. bis 


t Of = e 
Wa Ltid, O£ CA 2th. Ws /?, 
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THE KITE. 
Tuts bird locates its nest in a strong fork of some tall tree, 
building it with sticks and whatever softer material she 
can come at without much trouble, such as wool, &c. The 
eggs number three, and are of a grey or dirty white, 
spotted and blotched with dull red or orange-brown, the 
spots predominating at the larger end. 


THE RED-SHANK. 


k& 
q TE nest of the Red-shank is situated amidst a tuft of grass, 


or in a small hole sheltered by the surrounding herbage, and 
is constructed of a few blades of fine dry grass lightly put 
together. She lays four eggs of a cream or straw colour, 
blotched and speckled with dark brown, the spots being 
very variable, but generally forming a belt or zone at the 
larger end. 


THE SAND MARTIN. 


le . As denoted by the name, the nesting-place of the Sand- 


if 


martin is at the extremity of a deep hole, which the bird 
excavates for herself in some sandbank, generally near a ~ 
river. The nest is constructed of straw, hay, or dead 
rushes, whichever may be found in the locality where the 
bird is breeding, and lined with feathers. The eggs are 
from four to six in number, of an elongated shape, the 
extreme thinness of the shell giving them a pinky appear- 
ance, but when blown they are a beautiful white. 


THE LITTLE STINT. 
Tuis bird does not breed in the British Isles, but in 
Northern Europe and Asia. The nest is situated on the 
ground, and is very similar in construction to that of most 


’ Tux labours of the Rabbit are utilised by the Shieldrake, — = 


Tuis bird very rarely builds in the British Isles, bid 
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of the Sandpiper species, being a natural depression in the 
ground, with a lining of dead leaves, or other such material 4 
as may be procured within easy reach of the place chosen, 
The eggs are four in number, of varying ground colour, — 
from pale brown to pale greenish-grey, spotted and blotched 
with rich brown, the spots generally confluent at the 
larger end ; but the colour is probably subject to as many — 
variations as the Dunlin’s eggs, already described. 


THE LONG-EARED OWL. | =F aa 
Like the Hawk tribe generally, this bird manifests an un- | = 
mistakable dislike for maternal labour, as she contents — ‘ 
herself with the old nest of a Crow, Magpie, or the :, . 
abandoned home of a Squirrel. Some collectors give the ~~ 
number of eggs as from three to seven; but four or five | a | 
is the general rule, and numbers above the last figure é 
quoted the exception. The eggs are white, and almost as ~~ 
blunt at one end as the other. : 


THE SHIELDRAKE. 


and almost indispensable to her for incubation purposes, 
as she deposits dried flags, bents, reeds, and a_ liberal 
quantity of down, plucked from her own body, at the bottom 
ofa deep burrow, after having enlarged and improved it 20 
suit her purpose. She lays from eight even to twice that 
number of eggs, of a ver y smooth, roundish, oblong shape. | 
They are cream colour, or nearly white in colour. 


THE REDWING. 


abundantly in Norway, isha and other high latitudes 


= | 


9 
EGGS. 


t. Tawny Owl. 2. Grey Phalarope 3. Golden Eagle. 4. White-tailed Eagle. 
5. Eider Duck, 6. Herring Gull. 7, Shoveller, 8. Ruff, 9. Grasshopper Warbler. 
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visited by it during the summer. Its nest is very similar 
to that of the ordinary Ring Ouzel or Blackbird, and is 
located in the middle of a dense bush. The eggs number 
from four to six, and are somewhat like those of the Field- 
fare, only not so large. It would take a very clever con- 
noisseur to pick out the egg of the Blackbird, Ring Ouzel, 
Fieldfare, and Redwing from some specimens without 
making a mistake, so much alike are they in colour,- size, 
and shape. fie Selec es 


THE SAN DPIPER. 


‘On the banks of a river, lake, or tarn, this familiar little 
bird locates its nest, generally choosing some natural de- 
pression, where it will be protected by a projecting grass 
tuft, though I have found its nest on the bare ground, and_ 
once on a tiny piece of grass amongst a lot of rocks. The 
nest is lined with dead rushes, leaves, and fine grass. The 
eggs number four, of a creamy yellow or stone colour, with 
light brown spots and blotches, as it were, in the shell, 
and dark brown on the surface. 


THE LESSER WHITE-THROAT. 


79. eee 
z Tne situation chosen by the Lesser Whitethroat for its 


ad 


nest is amongst brambles, low bushes, and nettles, build- 
ing it of grass, bents, and an inner lining of horsehairs. 
The eggs number four or five, and are white, with a greenish 
tendency, spotted, chiefly at the larger end, with ash and 


light umber brown. 34) ee. af Fle 12: tf; 


THE aia 


Tuis bird, like the Snipe and Red-shank, makes her nest in 
wet, swampy places, using only the coarse grass found on 


=~ 


\ 
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the spot. Like its congeners, it only lays four eggs, very 4 
similar in ground colour and marking to the two birds 


quoted above, varying from stone-colour to olive-green, 


blotched and speckled with rich brown and liver-oolonred, 


spots. 


THE WHITE-TAILED EAGLE. 


“Tux high, inaccessible cliffs of Scotland and Ireland are 
the places where this noble bird propagates its race. Sticks, 


heather, grass, and wool are the nesting materials used. 
The eggs are two in number, usually of an unspotted 


white as representative, but sometimes slightly marked — 


with pale red—this, however, being the exception. 


THE GREY PHALAROPE. 


Tue breeding haunts of this bird seem to be as far north — 
as it can possibly carry out incubation successfully ; Green- 


land, Northern Siberia, and Melville Island being chosen. 
A natural depression in the peat earth serves as a nest, in 


which four eggs are usually laid, of a stony colour, tinged 
with olive-green, speckled and spotted (cepecmiy at the. 


larger end) with dark brown. 


THE SHOVELLER. 


Tuts duck breeds in Norfolk, the Fen districts, and Scot- 
land, once numerously, but now rarely. The nest is made 


in marshes as far removed from human intrusion as possible, 
and is constructed of sedges, reeds, &c.; and as the time of 
hatching approaches the eggs are covered, with down from 


the bird’s own body. They number from eight to twelve, 
and are white, tinged with green. 
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green colour, oblong in shape. 
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THE GRASSHOPPER WARBLER. 


?” Tun nest of this shy little summer visitor is usually well 
concealed near the ground, in the middle of a thick bush. 


It is constructed of strong dry grass and moss outside, 
with an inner lining of slender grass. The eggs number 
from four to seven, and are of a pale rosy-coloured white, 
with spots and speckles all over of a darker-shaded red. 


THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 


Tur mate of this king of birds builds her nest in the most 


desolate and unapproachable parts of Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, where even the skilful and daring cragsman cannot 
come. ‘The eyrie is made of sticks, a supply being added 
each year until an enormous pile is collected, almost flat at 
the top. The eggs number from two to three, and are of a 
grey or dingy-white colour, clouded and blotched nearly 
all over with rusty or reddish-brown spots. 


THE EIDER DUCK. 


~ Tus useful member of the Duck family breeds sometimes 


on the coast of Northumberland, the Farne Islands, and on 


the shores of Norway and Sweden, in great numbers. The 


nest is made of dried grasses, weeds, &c. ; and as the pro- 
cess of incubation advances, like the Shoveller, the mother 
lines the nest profusely with the beautiful down from its 
body. The eggs usually number five, and are of a light 


THE TAWNY OWL. 
A HOLLOW in a tree, or the deserted nest of a Crow, serves 
this nocturnal bird for a nest. The eggs are of an 


ye 198: 
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elliptical, shape, numbering from three to five, and ar 
quite white 


THE HERRING GULL. 


Sea cliffs and rocky islands round the coasts of Bagiteds 
and Wales:are the nesting-places of this bird, the materials 
used being dried grass and ferns, loosely put together. a 
The eggs are three in number, of a stone colour, some-— 
times light, olive-brown—but this oe ae 4 


dark brown) Ihe neat Z.: sMatefe Me 


2 


EGGS. 


1. Ring Ouzel. 2. Kentish Plover. 3. Buzzard. 4. Cirl Bunting. 
5. Hawfinch. 6, Stock Dove. 7. Dartford Warbler. 8. Pochard. 9. Black Redstart. 
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ation purposes. 
4A 


HERE are recorded many curi- 
ously interesting exceptions to 
the general rules adopted by 
different birds in the selec- 
tion of a position for their 
nests, and we cannot better 
utilise our little remaining 
space than by mentioning 
briefly a few well-authenticated 
cases of entire departures from 
the usual habits of some well- 
known specimens. It will be 
remembered that in our. first 
introduction to “Eggs and 
Egeg-collecting ” it was men- 
tioned that a Dipper’s nest 
had been found on the branch 
of a tree, and a Thrush’s 
on the bare ground in the 
middle of a field, far away 
from bush or tree. 

House Sparrows - furnish 
many examples of curious 
situations adopted for incub- 
Not long ago a pair of these birds 
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built their nest, and successfully hatched a broads ine 
the cartridge- box of a cannon which was fired twice 
daily in the Gun Park at Woolwich. It is a notable | 
fact that in some parts of the country Sparrows build 
extensively in trees, whilst in others such a circum- 
stance is unknown. Some ornithologists are of opinion 
that it is an hereditary habit, others supposing that it is 
resorted to for the sake of coolness in hot weather; but 
a reason the writer inclines to is that in parts of the 
country where houses and out-buildings are made of stone 
the birds find ample accommodation in joints, erevices, 
and crannies where the lime has been dislodged, and are 
therefore not driven to the necessity of adopting ‘trees, 
like birds found in districts where the houses are made 
of bricks, consequently closer, and affording less oppor- 
tunity for nest-building. This bird, besides its noted | 


pugnacity, is an atrant rogue, and invariably takes ad- 


vantage of the House Martin’s labour. We have known 
a house with twenty nests all close together under its 

eaves, about half of which were occupied by Sparrows, 
which had, in some cases where the nests were new, been 

actually watched ejecting the eggs of the original owner. 


The Robin is noted for its caprice in the selection of a 


nesting site, and has been found hatching its eges in 
hac every conceivable situation, from the ordinary 
mossy bank to the pocket of a gardener’s old coat which 
had been hanging undisturbed for several weeks in a tool- 
house. Old kettles, water-cans, inverted plant pots, &e., 
in buildings close to machinery in daily motion, and other 
equally curious places, are by no means rare oceurrences. 
A case is recorded of a Robin’s nest having been built in 
the hole made by a cannon-ball through the mizenmast 


Oi hee es 
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3 aren which Lord Nelson was standing when he received 


his death-wound on board the Victo "y. 

Swallows have also been known to adopt quite ES: 
situations for breeding purposes, such as holes in trees, 
and even openly on the branches. 

Cases are known of the Starling building its nest 
down holes in the earth, and also quite exposed in trees,. 
similar to the nest of the Sparrow. It has also been 
found going shares with a Magpie. 

~ The Pied Wagtail occasionally chooses strange quarters, 
one ease being on record of a pair building beneath a 
railway switch, over which trains passed nearly every hour 
in the day within a few inches of the nest. 

The roof of a house in Hull was once selected by 
two pairs of Rooks for nidification, and proved a successful 


choice, for they managed to build nests and rear their 


young. 

The Common Wild Duck is also liable to depart widely 
from her usual habit in the selection of a site for her nest, . 
sometimes adopting a Crow’s nest, and even the tower of 
a church, which latter has occasioned much speculation 
amongst naturalists as to how the parent bird. managed 
to convey her progeny safely to water. 

The Flycatcher is amongst the foremost of our eccentric 
birds in the choice of breeding quarters, its nest having 
been found in street lamps in different parts of the country, 
and in one instance on the head of a hoe hanging against 
the wall of a tool-house. The nest was removed whilst 
the hoe was being used, and, when replaced, the birds, 
instead of deserting it, resumed operations, and eventually 
reared their brood. 

_ Another very interesting curiosity of recent date 
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occurred in the neighbourhood of Skegness, where a pair 
Marsh Titmice selected a farmer’s letter-box for ineubat 
purposes, and although it was opened twice daily, and ‘the 
materials with which the birds began to build were several — 
times cleared away, they doggedly persisted i in their efforts, 
and eventually succeeded in making a nest and depoerpiag g 
the usual number of eggs. hese 
These odd positions and situations are evidentlgh not : 
chosen for purposes of concealment from man, at any rate; 
indeed, it is a question whether some of them are not 
adopted to secure the advantage his presence affords against 
the incursions of predatory birds and animals. And, on 
the other hand, if these seeming departures from instinct 
be admitted as due to reason, it seems strange that whilst. 
some birds are capable of this, others exhibit what seems — 
to human understanding profound stupidity. We have 
known birds vainly try to build in positions where it was 
impossible for a nest to rest, each piece of material falling 3 
to the ground, until sufficient had been collected for half a 
dozen nests; yet the bird kept on collecting sticks, moss, — 4 
and grasses, until probably she was obliged to drop her 
eggs in the fields. - This is not a solitary instance, ‘nor a 
only once attempted, for close observation proved that the 
same inexplicable vain effort was continued from year to ss 
year, but whether by the same birds or not it is of course ae 
impossible to say. 24% 


THE RING OUZEL, 


THe mountainous districts of the north of England an = E 
Scotland are the favourite nesting-places of this bird, | a 
which seems most at home in lonely secluded dinteitns 


~ 


t. Spotted Fly-catcher. 2 


6. Grey Wagtail. 


7. Smew. 


EGGS. 


Tree Sparrow. 3. Brambling. 4. Whinchat. 5. Scoter. 


8. Black-headed Bunting. 


9: Great Spotted Woodpecker. 
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The situation of the nest, its materials and structure, also 
the eges of the Ring Ouzel and Blackbird, differ but 
little, and we have often had a difficulty in determining the 
rightful owner of a nest, until the parent bird has been . 
watched on or off. The nest is composed of coarse grass, 
moss, and mud, with an inner lining of finer grass, and is 
generally situated in clefts of rock, steep banks, or old 
walls, sometimes quite on the ground. The egos number - 
four or five, of a dull bluish-green, freckled or blotched 
with reddish-brown, markings generally es and fewer 
than those of the Blackbird. 


- 


aes THE KENTISH PLOVER. 


No trouble is taken by this bird in nest-building, simply 
depositing its eggs im some depression or hollow of the 
sand or shingle on the southern coasts of England, princi- 
pally Kent and Sussex. The eggs number four, and are of 
a cream, stone, or pale testaceous-brown colour, streaked 
and spotted with black. 


THE BUZZARD. 


Tae Buzzard sometimes builds a nest of sticks, hay, iva, 
and wool; at others adopts a crow’s nest in some mo- 
derately high tree. Her eggs number two, three, and even 
four, and are of a dingy white; sometimes this colour 
alone, and at others spotted and blotched at the larger end 
with red-brown. 


THE CIRL BUNTING. 

Some low bush or furze is generally adopted by this bird 
for its nesting-place. The nest is composed of dry grass, 
roots, and moss, with generally an inner lining of hair, but 
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sometimes without either moss or hair. The eggs number 
four or five, of a dull bluish or cinereous white with ir. 
regular streaks of dark brown, often terminating in a spot 
at one end. 


THE HAWFINCH. 


Tur Hawfinch builds in various kinds of trees and at — 


various heights ; sometimes its nest is found quite exposed 
in a whitethorn bush, or on the horizontal branch of an 
oak. It is built of twigs, &c., intermixed with lichens, 
and interlined with fine fibrous roots and hair. Her eggs 
number from four to six, of a pale olive-green colour, 


irregularly streaked with dusky grey and spotted with — 


black. The ground-colour is variable, being sometimes of 
a buffish hue. 


THE STOCK DOVE. 


RaBBit-HOLES, cavities in the trunks of trees, and often on — 


the ground beneath thick furze-bushes, which are next 
door to waterproof on account of their thickness, are thé 
situations chosen by the Stock Dove. Very little trouble 
is taken with the uest, which merely consists of a few 
twigs and roots. The eggs only number two, of a pure 


shining white. 
| 


THE DARTFORD WARBLER. 


Tuick furze-bushes are the places chosen by this bird for 
its nesting-place on the commons of Kent and Surrey._ 
The materials used are dead branches of furze, moss, and 
dry grass mixed with wool, and lined inside with finer dead 
grasses, the whole structure being loosely put together. 
The eggs number four or five, and are of a greenish, some- 


te. 


he» 


buff colour. - 


spots. 
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times buffish, white ground speckled all over with dark or 
olive brown and cinereous, which become more dense at 


the larger end and form a zone. The eggs are at times 


more numerously spotted than at others; then the markings 
are not so large. 


THE POCHARD. 
Tus bird breeds on the borders of the meres in Holland, in 


eS America, Russia, and Germany; and, though only a 


visitor on our shores, has been said to breed at Scarborough 
and in Norfolk. The position of its nest is similar to that 
of the Wild Duck, also the materials of which it is 
composed (dead grass and sedge, also down when the bird 
has begun to sit). Its eggs number from seven even to 
thirteen, but ten is the usual number laid, of a greenish- 


THE BLACK REDSTART. 


Tuts well-known visitor breeds in many parts of Europe 
and North Africa, building a nest very similar to that 
of the Robin, composed chiefly of twigs, straw, dried 
grass, &c., and situated in holes of walls and other positions 
similar to the above-mentioned bird. Five is the usual 
number of eggs; however, four only, or as many as six, are 
found, generally pure white in colour, occasionally tinged © 
faintly with brown. Cases are recorded where they have 
been found spotted at the larger end with minute brown 


THE SPOTTED FLY-CATCHER. 


Many curious positions for rearing a family have been 
chosen by the Spotted Fly-catcher, but its nest is generally 


he 120 
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found in trees which are trained against seatlet hail: 7 
tool and summer houses. It is composed of a diversity 
of material, and no fixed rule seems to be adhered to— 


bents, straws, moss, new and old hairs, feathers, &e. The 
eggs number four, five, or even six, of a grey-white 
spotted with faint red ; sometimes, but rarely, pale blue, 
unspotted. The ground-colour varies from grey or bluish- 


white to pea-green, the markings also being in various 


shades, clouded, spotted, and blotched with faint red or 
reddish-brown. , Bg od 4 Pa TH Lewes fei es 


THE TREE SPARROW. 


Hotxs in pollard and other trees are chosen as desirable ee 


situations by this bird for perpetuating its race, and some- 


times in the thatches of old barns along with the Common — 7 
House Sparrow. Its nest is very similar to that of its” 


more widely-distributed and better-known kinsman, viz., 
of hay, dry grass, and straw, with a liberal lining of nice 
warm feathers. The eggs generally number “four or five, 
of a grey colour, thickly spotted with umber-brown or 
darker grey, sometimes white with grey spots or blotches, 
and may be described, like the Common Sparrow’s, as variable. 


THE BRAMBLING. 


Scanpinavia and other countries situated in high latitudes 


are the breeding-haunts of this little bird, which builds a 
nest very similar to the Chaffinch. It is placed fourteen or 


twenty feet from the ground, in the fork of a branch 


shooting out from the trunk of a birch or spruce fir-tree, 
and composed of moss, lichens, bark, mixed with thistle- 


down, and lined with fine grass and feathers. Its eggs 


i 


eet 
ae. 


1. Rock Pipit. 


w 


EGGS. 


2. Cormorant, 3. Creeper. 


5. Shore Lark, 6, Gannet. 7. Quail. 


8. Oyster-catcher. 


4. Turtle Dove. 


g. Cole Tit. 
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zs number from five to seven, similar to those of the Chaf- 
finch, the ground-colour being generally green, and the 
spots not so dark nor large. 


Ce THE WHINCHAT. 


Tue nest of this bird is composed of grass and moss of 
different kinds, the stronger on the outside, and the finer 
_ forming a lining for the interior, and is situated on the 
ground in positions where it is by no means an easy 
task for the most veteran collector to find it. It lays five 
or six eggs of a delicate bluish-green, rarely speckled or 
marked with red-brown. 


Be THE SCOTER. 

- Icenanp and Seandinavia are the nesting-places of the 
~ Common Scoter, which gathers together any easily pro- 
- curable materials, such as twigs, grasses, dry stalks, and 
leaves, placing them under cover, or in hiding, afforded by 
the low-growing shrubs or plants, and lining the whole 
with down. The eggs number from six to ten, of a pale 
_ greyish buff+colour, sometimes slightly tinged with green. 


Sg THE GREY WAGTAIL. 

Some naturalists describe the position of this bird’s nest as 
on the ground ; but, personally, we have generally found 
_ them in the niches of rocks, or under overhanging ledges or 
banks. The nest is composed of moss, bents, grass, 
horsehair, often lined with a coat of cow’s-hair, which they 
rub off against walls and trees in the spring-time. This 
bird’s eggs number five or six, and are of a grey colour, 
mottled and spotted with ochre-grey or brown, variable. 

‘*B 
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ca THE SMEW. a 
Tue nesting-place of this bird is in high latitudes, such as 
north-east Russia, and the situation chosen is in the 
hollow trunk of a tree. The material of which the nest is 
composed is taken from the bird’s body, and consists 
entirely of down. Her eggs number from seven to eight, 
very similar to those of the Wigeon, creamy- -white in 
colour, fine-grained, and rather glossy. 


6 . > 
i ae THE BLACK-HEADED BUNTING. 


Moist swampy localities are chosen by this bird as the 
situation for its nest, which is composed of dried grass, — 
moss, and an inner lining of finer grass, reed-down, or — 
horsehair, and generally, though not always, placed on the 
ground, among rushes or coarse long grass. It lays four 
or five eggs of a pale reddish-brown or grey with a rosy 
tinge, streaked, veined, and spotted with brown of a rich 
dark purple shade. 


war m THE GREAT SPOTTED WOCDPECKER, — 
6 * Tue position of the Woodpecker’s nest is in the hollow 
trunk of some tree, and if the hole leading to it is too ~ 
large, the parent bird invariably plasters it up to the 
proper size for ingress and egress with clay. The eggs are 
laid on pieces of wood chipped off inside, and number four 

or five, white, occasionally stained or dyed by the material 
on which they are laid. 


THE ROCK PIPIT. 


' Lepezs or crevices of rocks near the sea-shore are the 
favourite building-places of this bird. It collects such 
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materials as dry grasses of various kinds, and seaweed, | 
with an inner lining of fine grass, and occasionally horse- 
hair. Its eggs number four or five, of a grey ground- 
colour, occasionally slightly tinged with green. The spots 
are variable in shade, being sometimes greyish-brown, at 
others reddish ; the underlying ones are always light grey. 
The spots are small, and more crowded at the larger end. 

Whe cael t Plate ye tH, 


THE CORMORANT, 


Rocky coasts are chosen by the Cormorant, which builds an 
ample nest of sticks, seaweed, and coarse grass on some 
ledge or shelf of sea cliff. Her eggs number from four to 
six, of a chalky-white colour, varied with pale blue or 
greenish tinge, which is really the colour of the proper 
_ shell, the white being only a rough coat. 


iro THE CREEPER. 


Tus little bird generally builds its nest ina hollow tree, its 
materials being fine twigs, dead grass, moss, and feathers, 
and lays from six to nine eggs of a white ground-colour, 

_ speckled with red-brown at the larger end, much resembling 
those of the Willow Wren and Blue Titmouse. 


THE TURTLE DOVE. 


Taick woods, and principally in Kent, are the favourite 
nesting-places of this Dove, which builds a loose nest of 
sticks and twigs carelessly thrown together high up in a 
fir, holly, or other bush. The eggs number two, quite 


white, and much smaller for the size of the bird than the 
Ring and Stock Doves. 


fe 133. 


“Corp northern climates, like Lapland and Siberiag ae 
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THE SHORE LARK. 


chosen by the Shore Lark for breeding-places. Tits nest is 
generally situated in some slight hollow on the ground, and 
is loosely made of grass, with an inner lining of willow- 
down or hair from the seinen Her eggs number three, i: 
four, or five, the second figure being the general rule, ae 
are, like those of the Common Lark, Natile to variation in 
colouring. The ground-colour is of a brownish or pale ee és 
tinted white, marked with neutral brown spots often so pee 
that they cover the greyer spots underlying entirely out. 


THE GANNET. 


which most birds daeout in the breeding season, viz., te ae 4 
gregate in thousands, and breed on precipitous Tocks, — 
engaging all ledges and shelves capable of holding a nest, — 
which is composed of seaweed and other rubbish picked up : 
by the bird from the ocean, also grass. One ege only is” : 
laid, white or bluish-white when first deposited on the nest, — 
but soon becoming dirty and soiled by being trodden upon. 
Like the Cormorant, this bird’s egg is covered with an 
incrustation of white, hiding the colour of the true shell, 
which i is of a greenish or bluish-white. 


THE QUAIL, 


GREEN cornfields are generally the situations chosen by is 
Quail for a nesting-place, where it selects a small depres- By 
sion in the ground, and tramples a few blades of grass or 
corn down into it, occasionally a few dead leaves. Her eggs 

number from seven to even as many as Cen of.a pale . 


g. Razor-bill, 


4. Marsh Tit. 5. Little Auk. 


3. Dotterel. 
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2. Rock Dove. 


6. Red-Legged Partridge. 


ot. 


Guillem 


I. 
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yellowish-brown, mottled and clouded or blotched with 
red or olive brown; variable both in ground-colour- and 
markings. . 


“(84 THE OYSTER-CATCHER. 


Tus bird lays its eggs, which number three or four—three 
being the general rule—on the bare ground, mostly in 
slicht declivities, taking care that they are above high- 
water-mark. Sometimes a few bents, pebbles, or broken 
shells are used as a sort of lining.. The eggs are stone or 
cream colour, of a variety of shades, blotched with dark 
brown, occasionally streaked and spotted with a lighter 
hue. The markings are variable in character and position, 
some being pretty equally distributed over the eggs, whilst 
others are inclined to form a belt round the larger end. 


THE COLE TIT.. 


Trunks of trees, holes in walls and banks made by rats, 
moles, or mice, are selected for incubation purposes by this 
little bird. The nest is built of moss, wool, and hair, and 
contains from five to eight, or even nine eggs, white, 
spotted and freckled with light red or red-brown. 


THE GUILLEMOT. 


73% 

; Tux Guillemot makes no nest at all, but deposits its single 
egg on the ledges of sea-cliffs in a great many places 

round our coasts. A verbal description of it is almost 
useless, as the colouring presents such a wonderful variety 
of tints. The ground-colours are white, cream, yellowish- 
green, blue, reddish-brown, pea-green, purplish-brown, &e. 
Some are profusely spotted and blotched or streaked with 
black, black-brown, or grey in great variety ; whilst others 


ak 7. 
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are scarcely marked at all. Our illustration may be taken 
as a very good specimen of one kind of colouring and — 
marking, though a very pretty one might be given of an 


entirely different colour, and character. 
4 | iPhe tit AS (- ati 015, 


f 
THE ROCK DOVE, 
Levers and fissures or crevices in sea-cliffs are the nesting- 


places of this bird, which uses sticks, twigs, heath, and 


dead grass for building purposes. Her eggs are two in 
number, quite white.  — 


THE DOTTEREL. 


Mounratn-tors in the North of England are the favourite 
nesting-places of the Dotterel, which is now becoming 
comparatively rare in districts where it was once common. 
It uses no materials for nest-making, simply laying three 
eges in a slight cavity amongst woolly-fringe moss or other 
mountain vegetation which affords some little concealment. 
The eggs are of a dark cream or olivaceous-brown colour — 
thickly blotched or spotted with dark brown or brownish- 
black. 


THE MARSH TIT. 


a 


Ho.xs in trees (generally willows or pollards), banks, &e., 
are the places adopted by the Marsh Tit for its nest, which 
is composed of moss, wool, and down from rabbits, or the 
ripe catkins of willows. Her eggs number from six to 
eight, or even as many as ten have been found. They are 
white,spotted with red-brown, more thickly at the larger end. 


THE LITTLE AUK, 


Tue rocky shores of Spitzbergen, Greenland, and Iceland 
form suitable breeding resorts for this bird, which makes no 
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nest, but deposits its single egg on the bare ground in 


some crevice or under loose rocks. The egg is of a pale 


greenish-blue, or white tinged with greenish-blue, a little 

spotted and veined, especially at the larger end, with rust- 

colour or yellowish-brown. Sometimes the egg has no 

spots or streaks, at others only indistinctly streaked or 
veined at the large end. 


THE RED-LEGGED PARTRIDGE. 


Tuis bird makes a slight nest of bents and leaves upon the 
ground in grass, corn, or clover fields ; however, instances 
have been cited where it has been found at considerable 
elevation. But this departure from the general rule we have 
noticed with other birds on rare occasions. Her eggs 
number from twelye to eighteen, of a yellow-grey or cream 
— eolour, marked with red or cinnamon-brown. : 


THE SANDERLING. 


Tue Sanderling is only a visitor to our shores, and breeds 
in Arctic countries, such as Labrador, Greenland, &c. Its 
nest is composed of grass and built upon the ground. The 

eggs are four in number, of a buffish-olive ground-colour, 
spotted and mottled plentifully with dark brown or black, 
also with indistinct sub-markings of a greyish tinge. 


THE LONG-TAILED TIT. 


TREES and bushes are the positions taken up by this skilled 
little architect and builder, whose beautiful work wins the 
admiration of all naturalists. It is oval in shape, and of 
large size compared with the bird, strongly and compactly 
put together with wool, lichens, and moss, the two former 
of which adhere very closely when they once become 


bs, 
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entangled. A small ho!e is left on one side, pretty high up, : et 
for ingress and egress, and the inside is lined with feathers, _ 


which make it as warm and comfortable, at least to the 


human understanding, as the outside is compact. The 
eggs number from seven to ten, and even sixteen or 


twenty, which are probably the production of more than 
one bird; white or rosy-white until blown (by reason of — 
the yolk showing through the thin transparent shell), with 
very small reddish-brown spots round the larger end. 


THE RAZOR-BILL. 


Tue Guillemot and Razor-Bill appear to be very much alike — 

in the choice of their position for breeding purposes, and — 
alike only lay one egg each ; but that of the latter differs. 
very much from the former in diversity of colouring. Itis — 
white or buffy-white, spotted and blotched with bee 
chestnut, or reddish- -brown.) x 


/o/ 


“N cLASSiFiED INDEX.“ 
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The arrangement followed in this Index is that of the editors of the 
last (fourth) edition of Yarrell’s “ British Birds.” The first of the scien- 
tific names of species is that used by them, in conformity with the code of 
rules adopted by the Nomenclature Committee of the British Association. 
Then follow other synonyms, when such have been mentioned in the text. 


x AOCIPITRES. 


; x Birds of prey. Bill strong, curved, sharp-edged, often armed with 
4 a lateral tooth, cere at base, nostrils open; body very muscular; legs 
_. robust, short, with three toes in front and one behind, all armed with 
} long curved claws; wings commonly pointed and of considerable size, 
flight usually rapid and powerful; primaries ten, wing-coverts large ; 
tail with twelve or fourteen feathers. 


FALCONIDA (FALCONS). 


Head plumose; nostrils lateral, more or less rounded, open, and 
situated in cere; external toes especially connected with the middle 


Accipiter nisus, SPARROWHAWK, IV. 77 
Aquila chrysaétus, GOLDEN EAGLE, III. 33 ~ 

Buteo vulgaris (Falco buteo), Buzzarp, IL. 93° — 

4 Falco esalon, MERLIN, I. 97 ~ 

4d Faleo candicans (F. gyrfalco), Gyr Fatcoyn, III. 97 - 

SS Faleo Peregrinus (F. communis), PEREGRINE FALcon, III. 53 — 
Falco tinnunculus, KESTREL, III. 57 — 

Halicetus albicilla (Aquila albicilla), WHITE- TAILED EaGus, 11.53 ~ 
Milvus ictinus (M. vulgaris, Falco milvus), KrTx, II. 109 ;— 


STRIGIDH (OWLS). 


Head large, with large projecting eyes, directed forwards and sur- 
rounded with a circle or disc (more or less developed according to the 
more or less nocturnal habits of the genus); beak hooked, short, ~ 

‘Cc 


/, 


2 


ty 


~ cere ; tarsi covered with dense heron 
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Asio otus (Strix otus, Otus vulgaris), Loneecaee fee iT. 
~ Aluco flammeus (Strix flammea), BARN Own, I. 2500 = 
Stria aluco (8. stridula), TAwWNY Ow1, III. 21 aa diet: 


x _PASSERES, 


external toes united by a very short membrane. 


LANIIDA (SHRIKES), 


short), in a few nine; wing-coverts hort; tarsi. eat 
covered anteriorly with transverse scutes, continuous be a 
ee 


Lanius collurio, Rep-BACKED SHRIKE, III.89 - 


MUSCICAPIDH (RLY-CATCHERS). 
Bill broad * base, with tip curved, Maree 3 


sides with a pane ha scute. : 
Muscicapa atricapilla, Prep Fry-carcumr, IV. 49 — 
Musecicapa grisola, Sporrup Fiy-carcuEr, IL. 9 ~~ 


CINCLIDH (DIPPERS). 


Bill slender, nostrils linear, in lower edge of basal 
bristles or bristly points about the mouth ; body: very sh 
wings short, rounded, and concave, with tan primaries 
Turdide. 


Cinclus aquaticus, Dirpprr, WATER Onmaiy 73, IL 137 - 


. 


TURDIDA (THRUSHES). 


Bill emarginate at tip, compressed, in most 4 mo 
longer than head; primaries ten, first very short ; 
tail long and broad; tarsus longer than middle fe co 
surface above with a continuous horny coat, belo 
scutes; outer toe longer than inner, united to middl 
toe long and strong. oy 
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Turdus iliacus, REDWING, II. 117 3 

Turdus merula, BLACKBIRD, III. 65 ~ 

Turdus musicus, THRUSH, I. 41. — 

Turdus pilaris, FIELDFARE, PETS dao = 

Turdus torquatus (Merula torquata), Rina OuzEL, If. 157  - 
Lurdus viscivorus (Merula viscivora), MI8sEL THRUSH, [II 81 — . 


SYLVIIDM ( WARBLERS). 


Distinguished from the family Turdide by their more delicate 
structure and more subulate bill. 


Accentor modularis, Hence SPARROW, III. 153 ‘> 

Acrocephalus nevius (Sylvia locustella), GRASSHOPPER Waive. 
II. 61 

Daulias luscinia (Sylvia luscinia, Motacilla luscinia, Philomela 
luscinia), NIGHTINGALE, I. 137 — 

Erithacus rubecula (Sylvia rubecula, Erythaca rubecula), ROBIN, I. 37 

Melizophilus undatus (Sylvia Dartfordiensis, Motacilla provincialis), 
DARTFORD WARBLER, II. 73 9 + 

Phylloscopus collybita (Sylvia rufa, 8. hippolais), CHIPF CHAFF, 
IIT. 129 

Regulus cristatus (Motacilla regulus, Sylvia regulus), GOLDEN- 
CRESTED WrEN, I. 61 = 

Ruticilla phenicurus (Pheenicura ruticilla, Sylvia pheenicurus), RED- 
START LIT — 

Ruticilla titys (Sylvia tithys, Phoenicura tithys), BLACK REDSTART, 
IL. 1 

Sazxicola enanthe (Motacilla cenanthe), WHEATEAR, IV, 25 — 

Sazicola rubetra (Motacilla rubetra), WHINCHAT, II. 13° — 

Saxicola rubicola (Sylvia rubicola, Motacilla rubicola), STONE- 
CHAT, IV.81 — 

Sylvia atricapilla (Motacilla atricapilla), BuAcK Cap, IV. 41 -— 

Sylvia curruca 'S. sylviella), LESSER WHITETHROAT, Il. 12) = — 

Sylvia rufa (s. cinerea, Motacilla cinerea), WHITETHROAT, I.57 = 

Sylvia salicaria (S. hortensis), GARDEN WARBLER, IIT. 105 = — 


TROGLODYTIDA (WRENS). 


Bill usually without notch ; nostrils varied, exposed, or not concealed 
by feathers, and generally overhung by a scale-like membrane ; wings 
much rounded, about equal to tail, which i is graduated ; primaries ten ; 
basal joint of middle toe usually united to half of basal joint of inner, 
and the whole of that of outer, or more; tarsi scutellate. 


- Tr eee parvulus (T. europeus, i be 5 troglodytes), ComMMON 
WreN, 1.33 


= 
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CERTHIIDG (CREEPERS). 


Bill slender, much compressed, and curved ; primaries ten, first less 
than half the second; tail long, prades cheno, feathers stiffened and 
acute; outer lateral toe much the longest, hind toe exceeding both 
middle toe and tarsus, which is scutellate in front and very short; 
outer basal joint of middle toe united to those on each side. 


Certhia familiaris, CREEPER, I. 9 = 


PARIDG (TITS). 


Bill shorter than head, not notched or recurved at tip; nostrils 
rounded, basal, concealed by dense bristles or bristly feathers; tarsus 
distinctly scutellate in front, longer than middle toe and claw, which 
are about equal to the hinder, soles of toes widened into a palm; 
primaries ten, wings rounded, equal to or shorter than the rounded 
tail; body compressed, with soft, lax plumage. 


Acredula caudata (Parus caudatus), LONG-TAILED Ti?, I. 113 => 
Parus ater, COLE Trt, I. 149 ar 

Parus ceruleus, BLUE Tit, IV. 85 — 

Parus major, GREAT Wt, IIT. 13 = 

Parus palustris (P. atricapillus), MARSH Tr, gage ES a 


SITTIDH (NUTHATCHES). 


Closely allied to Paride, of which this family has the general 
characters, differing from it in the body being depressed, with compact 
plumage; bill equal to or longer than the head ; wings much pointed, 
much longer than the nearly even tail; tarsus shorter than middle toe 
and claw, which are about equal to the hinder ; toes without palms. 


Sitta cesia (S, europea), NuvHarcu, ITI. 29 = 


MOTACILLIDH (WAGTAILS). 


Bill short, rarely moderate, mostly slender, straight or somewhat 
curved, compressed toward tip, emarginate; primaries nine; wing- 
coverts short; tarsus slender, mostly long, covered anteriorly with 
distinct transverse scutes, coalescent in some, or with continuous 
horny scutes; outer toes conjoined at base alone. 


Anthus obscurus (A. aquaticus, Alauda obscura), Rock Piprr, L 95 ™ — 
Anthus pratensis (Alauda pratensis), MEADOW Pipi, TiTLARK,IV. Soe o9 
Anthus trivialis (A. arboreus, Alauda trivialis), TREE Prprt, IV. 57 — 

Motacilla lugubris (M. yarrellii, M. alba), Prep WaAeraln, III. 149 
Motacilla sulphurea (M. boarula), GREY WAGTAIL, I. 1 


~ 
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ALAUDID# (LARKS), 


Head crested; bill cylindrical, mostly short, with tip entire ; 
nostrils oblong, at base of bill, concealed by feathers and bristles 
directed forward ; wings very long, primaries ten, first primary spurious 
or apparently wanting ; wing-coverts short ; tarsas longer than middle 
toe, covered before and behind with transverse scutes; outer toes 
conjoined at base only, hind claw considerably lengthened, straight 
or slightly curved. 


Alauda arborea, WOODLARK,I.5 ~~ 
Alauda arvensis (A. vulgaris), SKYLARK, IV.61 
Otocorys alpestris (Alanda alpestris, A. cornuta), SHORE LARK, I. 125 


EMBERIZIDH (BUNTINGS). 


Bill rather flattened above, straight, edges waved, commissure 
angulated, a hard knob on palate of upper mandible, lower mandible 
laterally compressed so as to form a sort of anvil for this knob ; 
nostrils partly hidden by short feathers; wings pendent and pointed, 
with nine primaries ; tarsus moderate, scaled, hind toe longer than 
inner. 


Emberiza cirlus, C1nu Buntine, II. 105 
Emberiza citrinella, YRELLOW-HAMMER, III. 109 =~ 

Emberiza miliaria, COMMON BUNTING, III. 117) — 

Euspiza melanocephala (Emberiza scheniclus), BLACK-HEADED BUN- 


TING, 117 — | 
FRINGILLIDH (FISICHRBS). 


Bill very short, abruptly conical, and robust, commissure strongly 
angulated at base of bill; wings long and pointed, with nine primaries ; 
tarsus short, and scutellated in front, the sides with two undivided 
plates meeting behind along the median line as a sharp posterior ridge. 


Carduelis elegans (Fringilla carduelis), GOLDFINCH, IIT. 41 .— 
Carduelis spinus (Fringilla spinus), SISKIN, I. 49 - 

Coccothraustes chloris (Fringilla chloris), GREENFINCH, I. 73 — 
Coccothraustes vulgaris (Loxia coccothraustes), HAWFINCH, II. 89 — 
Fringilla celebs, CHAFFINCH, IV.13 
Fringilla montifringilla, BRAMBLING, IT. 33 
Linota cannabina (Fringilla linota), LINNET, IV. 53 

Linota rufescens (Fringilla linaria, Linaria minor), REDPOLL, IIT. 85 
Loxia curvirostra, CROSSBILL, III. 87 — 


— 


-_ 


_ 


Passer domesticus (Fringilla domestica), HoUSE SPARROW, II. 149 ~~ 


Passer montanus, TREE SPARROW, II. 17 ~ 
. Pyrrhula europea Cuoxia pyrrhula, Pyrrhula vulgaris), BULL- 
FINCH, III. 73. = 
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STURNIDE (sranzinas). ie. 


Bill straight, slender, and without bristles at the gape; wi 
ten primaries, the first rudimentary, the second a 
moderately long, scutellated in front, plated behind. — 


/ Sturnus vulgaris, STARLING, It 84 S=* 


COR VID (CROWS). 


Bill large and conical, or long and curved, ems 
well-developed, sometimes quite obsolete ; nasal 


more than half the opin of the second ; tarsus scutella 
feet and claws strong, basal joint of middle toe unit c 
to lateral toes for about half the length. i 


Corvus corax, RAVEN, IV.1  ~ 
Corvus cornix (Corvus cinerea), HOODED CROW, m1. us 
Corvus corone, CARRION Crow, II. 101 ~~ - im 
Corvus frugilegus, RooK, IV. 65 Er aes 
g Corvus monedula, JACKDAW, L450 = 


ried hocorax graculus one graculus, Fregilus g 
IIL. 93. 


Bill short, a very broad at base, narrowing 
compressed notched tip, mouth opening nearly to the e 
nine, wings long, pointed ; tail generally forked, with tw 
feet: weak, tarsus scutellate, shorter than middle toe and ¢ 


Chelidon urbica (Hirundo urbica), MARTIN, III. 125 . 
Cotile riparia (Hirundo riparia), SAND Martin, Th. 9742 
3, Hirundo rustica (H. domestica), SWALLOW, II. 125 


K PICARTA. 


Primaries always ten,; tail-feathers commonly ae (cigh 
hallux inconsiderable, weak or wanting, not always inev 
or fourth toe frequently versatile. Z 
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A ‘ 
CYPSELIDZ (SWIFTS). 


Bill very small, without notch, triangular, much broader than high, 
without bristles, but with minute feathers extending along under 
margin of nostrils, which are elongated, superior, and close together ; 
anterior toes cleft to base, each with three joints, and covered with 


_ skin and feathers, lateral toes nearly equal to middle; tail-feathers 
_ ten; wings elongated, falcate. 


Cypselus apus (Hirundo apus) Swirt, IV.5 — 


CAPRIMULGIDE (GOATSUCKERS). 


Bill very short, gape enormously long and wide, opening to beneath 

or behind the eyes, smooth or armed with strong bristles; secondary 
quills, in some genera lengthened; toes connected by a movable skin, 
' claw of middle toe pectinated. 


Caprimulgus evropeus, Niautsar, IV.69  — 


3 ( 
CUCULIDA! (CUCKOOS). 


, Bill compressed, usually more or less lengthened, and with decurved 
 eulmen, bristles at gape few or absent, nostrils exposed without nasal 
tufts; tail long and soft, of eight to twelve feathers; toes in pairs, 
deeply cleft or not united, the outer anterior toe a rat versatile, but 
directed rather laterally than backward. 


Cuculus canorus (Cuculus hepaticus), Cuckoo, If. 77 —— 


ALCEDINIDE (KINGFISHERS). 


Head large; bill long, strong, straight, and sub-pyramidal, usually’ 
longer than the head ; wings short ; legs small; outer and middle toes 
united for half their length. 


_ Aleedo ispida, Kinerisuer, 1.121 — 


PICIDE (WOODPECKERS). 


Bill long, wedge-shaped; tongue capable of great’ protrusion; 
wings rounded, tail feathers ten or twelve, rigid or soft; outer toe 
turned backward permanently, not versatile laterally. 

Dendrocopus major (Picus major), Great Sporrep WoopPEcKER, 
I, 29 

Gecinus viridis (Picus viridis), GREEN WOODPECKER, I. 69 —~ 

Lynx torquilia (Yunx torquilla), WRYNECK, I. 53 — 


Ans. 
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X COLUMBZ. ; 
Bill straight, compressed, horny at vaulted tip, which is separated 


by a constriction from the soft membranous basal portion; nostrils — 


beneath a soft tumid valve ; legs feathered to tarsus or beyond; hallux 
generally incumbent; front toes rarely joined by membrane at base. 


COLUMBIDHE (PIGEONS). 


Bill always shorter than head; there is a long nasal groove, the 
posterior portion occupied by a cartilaginous scale, covered by a soft 
cere-like skin; the nostrils constitute an elongated slit in the lower 
border of the scale; wing large, lengthened, and pointed, with ten 
primaries ; tail rounded or wedge-shaped; tarsus usually short, rarely 
longer than middle toe, scutellate in front, and with hexagonal plates 
at sides and behind. or 

Columba livia, Rock DoveE, I. 105 — 

Columba enas, STOCK Dove, II. 69 ~ 

Columba palumbus; RiINGDOVE, I. 89 ~ 

Lurtur communis (T. auritus, Columba turtur), TURTLE Doves, I. 13 


x GALLIN ZA. 


Bill generally short, stout, convex, with obtuse vaulted tip; nostrils” 


scaled or feathered ; legs usually feathered to tarsus or beyond, tarsus 
when not feathered generally broadly scutellate; hallux ordinarily 
elevated, anterior toes generally joined at base by a membrane, claws 
blunt, little curved; wings strong, short, and concavo-convex; tail- 
feathers commonly mor? than twelve. 


TETRAONIDE (GROUSE). 


Tarsus densely feathered; nostrils in fossa concealed by feathers ; 
toes usually naked (feathered to claws in Lagopus), with pectinations 
of scales along the edges; tail-feathers sixteen, eighteen, or twenty ; 
tail rounded, acute, or forked. Some genera with inflatable air-sac in 
neck. 

Lagopus mutus (Tetrao lagopus, L. vulgaris), PTARMIGAN, Til. 5 

Lagopus scoticus (Tetrao scoticus, T. lagopus), COMMON GROUSE, 
IV. 17 

Letrao urogallus, CAPERCAILLIB, IV. 45 Git 


-_ 


PHASIANIDA (PHEASANTS). 


Bill moderate, vaulted, with tip of upper mandible produced ; wings 
rounded, tail broad, mostly with fourteen or eighteen feathers ; tarsus 


”_ 
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scutellated in front, in males mostly spurred; hallux inserted some- 
what high, insistent on the point, the anterior toes conjoined at base 
by a small membrane; cheeks or lateral parts of head unplumed, or 
with tufts. 


Caccabis rufa (Perdix rufa, P. rubra, Tetrao rufus), Rep-LEGGED 
PartTRinGE, 1.145 &— 

Coturnia communis (Perdix coturnix, Tetrao coturnix), Quaint, I, 93 

Perdizx cinerea (Tetrao perdix), PARTRIDGE, II. 21 — 

Phasianus colchicus, PHEASANT, IIT, 157 sie 


, 
x FULICARIA, 


Tibia naked; neck and legs comparatively short; head completely 
feathered, or with a broad horny frontal plate ; bill not constricted in 
the middle, rather shorter than head, straight and quite stout, or 
much longer, regularly slender and decurved, with long nasal fosse ; 
nostrils incompletely or not perforate; toes equalling or exceeding 
the tarsi in length, simple or lobate; wings short, rounded, concave, 
with ten primaries; tail rounded. 


RALLIDH (RAILS). 


Characters of the order. 

Crex pratensis, LANDRAIL, IV. 21. — 

Fulica atra, Coot, 11.133 — 

Gallinula chloropus (Fulica chloropus), MOoORHEN, WATER-HEN, 
IV. 93 

Rallus aquaticus, WATER Ral, IL 8 — 


. * 
x LIMICOLZ. 

Tibia bare of feathers for a variable (sometimes slight) distance 
above heel-joint; legs commonly lengthened, sometimes excessively 
so; neck usually produced in corresponding ratio; toes cleft, or united 
for a short distance by one or two small basal webs; hallux always 
reduced or wanting; wings generally lengthened, pointed, and flat, 
tail shorter than wing. 


CHARADRUIDE (PLOVERS). 


Bill short, weak at base, strong at tip; nostrils in deep longitudinal 
groove; hallux wanting, or small and set high. 
‘D 


“ey S 


2, 
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Aiyialitis cantiana (Charadrius cantianus) : KEntisH PLOVER, — 


TT. 145 
Charadrius pluvialis, GOLDEN PLovER, LV. 9 
Eudromias morinellus (Charadrius morinellus), DoTTEREL, I, 101 
Hematopus ostralegus, OYSTER-CATCHER, I. 157 —= 
Vanellus vulgaris (Tringa vanellus), LAPWING, III. 133 — 


-_ 


SCOLOPACID (SNIPES). 


Bill long, slender, compressed and grooved at tip; nostrils in groove 
at base, closed by membrane; wings long and pointed; tarsus long 
and slender ; hind toe short or absent. 


Calidris arenaria (Charadrius callidris, Callidris arenaria), SANDER- 
LING, I. 109 = 

Gallinago celestis (Scolopax gallinago), COMMON Snipr, 1,125 - 

Gallinago gallinula (Scolopax gallinula), JACK SNIPE, Il, 69.0 

' Machetes pugnax (Tringa pugnax), Rurr, 11.65 — 

Numenius arquata (Scolopax arquata), CURLEW, III. 9 — 

Phalaropus fulicarius (P. lobatus), GREY PHALAROPE, TT. $50 ae 

Scolopax rusticula (S. rusticola), Woopcock, III. 145 — 

Totanus calidris (Scolopax calidris), REDSHANK, 49° = 


Totanus hypoleucus (Tringa hypoleucus), CoMMON SANDPIPER, = 


II. 137 
Lringa alpina (T. cinclus), DUNLIN, IV. 33 
Tringa minuta (T. pusilla), LITTLE STint, II. 41 


= 


x GAVIA. 


Bill pointed, knife-like or hooked; nostrils lateral; wings elongate 
and well-developed for flight ; hallux free, anterior toes webbed. 


LARIDH (GULLS). 


Bill compressed, in some covered with an imperfect cere, tip of 
maxilla never strongly hooked, sometimes straight; nostrils lateral, 
perforate ; wings long and pointed, tail long, tarsus scutellated in~ 
front, reticulated behind ; hind toe mostly short. 


Larus argentatus (L. fuscus), HuRRING Guu, UL 13. 7 

Larus canus, COMMON Guu, I. 121. — 

Larus vridibundus, BLACK-HEADED Guu, IIT, 113. > 

Stercorarius crepidatus (Lestris richardsonii, Larus parasiticus), 
RIcHARDSON’s SKUA, IT, 153 ~ 


f 


} 
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X  TUBINARES. 


Nostrils tubular; horny covering of bill consisting of several dis- 
tinct pieces, separated by more or less marked grooves; terminal . 
portion of bill produced into a strong hook; feet fully webbed an- 
teriorly ; hallux rudimentary, consisting of an elevated sessile, often 
minute, claw, sometimes wholly absent; wings usually very long. 


PROCELLARIIDE (PETRELS). 

Nasal tubes near together, laid side by side upon the culmen, the 
nostrils opening anteriorly; wings lengthened; hind toe present. 
though sometimes minute. 

Procellaria pelagica, Srorm Perret, IV. 29 


xX PYGOPODES. 


Legs inserted far back, tarsi extremely compressed ; anterior toes 
fully webbed, or strongly lobed, with broad flat nails; bill extremely 
variable. 


ALCIDE (AUKS). 


Bill variable; anterior toes fully webbed and armed with strong 
claws, hallux entirely absent; lores feathered, tail always short; 
nostrils without overhanging membrane. 

Alca torda, RAZOR-BILL, IIT. 61 — 

Pratercula arctica, Pu¥rFin, I1I.101  — x 

Mergulus alle (M. melanoleucos, Alea alle), LirtLe Auk, I. 117 — 

Uria troile, Gutttemor, IV. 109 —— 


PODICIPEDIDE (GREBES). 


Bill variable in shape, but always eclomate; nostrils variable, 
without overhanging lobe; wings very short and concave; tail 
rudimentary, consisting of a tuft of downy loose webbed feathers 
without perfectly-formed rectrices; toes lobate and semipalmate. 


Podiceps fluviatilis (P. minor), LirrLe Gress, IV. 37 — 


x STEGANOPODES. 


Hallux united by web to inner toe; bill longer than head, with 
sharp cutting edges, and generally with a curved maxillary terminal 


(> 
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hook ; throat usually with a more or less distensible pouch of naked 
skin situated between the branches of the mandible. 


PELECANIDE (PBLICANS). 


Bill long,.broad at base, compressed, maxillary hook present or more 
or less distinctly indicated ; face and throat partially feathered ; nostrils 
very narrow ; wings long, first quill longest; tarsi short and strong. 

Phalacrocorax carbo (Pelecanus carbo), CORMORANT, I, 141 — 

Sula bassana (Pelecanus bassanus), GANNET, 1.129 __ 


X  HERODIONES. 


Tibie naked below; legs and neck much lengthened, in a corre. 
sponding ratio ;.toes long, slender, never coherent at base where cleft, 
or with movable basal webbing; hallux lengthened, free, perfectly 
incumbent, or but little elevated, with a large claw; wings commonly 
obtuse, but broad and ample; tail short. } 


ARDEIDH) (HERONS). 

Bill perfectly straight, tapering, acute ; lores and orbit naked, occi- — 
put frequently with ornamental plumes; tarsus scutellate, middle claw 
pectinated ; hallux lengthened, perfectly incumbent, with large claw. 


Ardea cinerea, HERON, III. 141 = 
Botaurus stellaris (Ardea stellaris), BIrtERN, IV. 73 — 


x, . 
PLATALEIDE (SPOONBILLS). 


Bill very broad, excessively depressed and greatly expanded termin- 
ally, much narrowed ACLOSS the middle portion, extreme tip only much 
decurved. 

Platalea leucorodia, SpoonBILL, III. 49 —— 


x ANSERES. 


Bill straight, laminated or denticulate, usually terminated by a 
horny nail; legs short (always shorter than wing), tibie usually 
completely feathered, feet palmate, hallux well developed, though 
usually small, never absent; wings adapted for flying. 
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ANATIDH (DUCKS). 
The only family. Characters of the order. 


Anas boseas (A. boschas), WftLp Duck, III. 77 

Fuligula ferina (Anas ferina), PocHarp, IT. 57 

Mareea penelope (Anas penelope), Wicxon, II. 129 

Mergus albellus, SmEw, I. 81 

Gdemia nigra (Oidemia nigra, Anas nigra), Scorer, IT. 5 
Querquedula erecea (Anas crecca), TEAL, IIT. 25 

Somateria mollissima (Anas mollissima), Etprr Duck, IIT. 45 

Spatula elypeata (Anas clypeata), SHOVELLER, IT. 29 

Tadorna cormuta (Anas tadorna, T. vulpanser), SHinLDRAKS, IT. 3) 


we 
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The second figure refers to the page in Volume IV. on which a description 
of the eggs will be found. : 


Barn Owl, IT. 25 (111) 

Bittern, IV. 73 (133) 

Blackbird, IIT. 65 (109) 
Blackcap, IV. 41 (115) 
Black-headed Bunting, I, 21 (154) 
Black-headed Gull, ITI. 113 (119) 
Black Redstart, IT. 1 (151) 

Blue Tit, IV. 85 (115) 
Brambling, IL. 33 (152) 
Bullfinch, III. 73 (102) 

Buzzard, IT. 93 (149) 


Capercaillie, IV. 45 (135) 
Carrion Crow, IT. 101 (113) 
Chaffinch, IV. 13 (103) 

Chiff Chaff, IIT. 129 (120) 
Chough, IIT. 93 (127) 

Cirl Bunting, IT. 105 (149) 

Cole Tit, I. 149 (157) 

Common Bunting, ITI. 117 (125) 
Common Grouse, IV, 17 (105) 
Common Gull, I. 221 (110) 
Common Sandpiper, II. 137 (141) 
Common Snipe, I. 25 (119) 
Common Wren, I. 33 (104) 
Coot, IT. 133 (124) 

Cormorant, I. 141 (155) 
Creeper, I. 9 (155) 

Crossbill, ITI. 37, (112) 

Curlew, III. 9 (124) 

Cuckoo, IT. 77 (117) 


Dartford Warbler, II. 73 (150) 2, 
Dipper, III. 137 (121) ; 
Dotterel, I. 101 (158) 


Dunlin, LV. 33 (136) e 


Eggs and Egg Collecting, IV. 97 ¢, 
Eider Duck, ITI. 45 (143) 


Fieldfare, III. 1 (126) ; #, 


Gannet, I. 129 (156) 

Garden Warbler, III, 105 (122) 

Golden-crested Wren, I. 61 (107) 

Golden Eagle, IIT. 33 (143) 

Golden Plover, 1V. 9 (137) 

Goldfinch, ITT. 41 (100) 

Grasshopper Warbler, II. 61 (148) 

Great Spotted Woodpecker, I, 29 
(154) 

Great Tit, III. 13 (109) 

Greenfinch, I. 73 (108) 

Green Woodpecker, I. 69 (110) 

Grey Phalarope, II. 45 (142) 

Grey Wagtail, I. 1 (153) 

Guillemot, I. 153 (157) = 

Gyr Falcon, IIT. 97 (126) 


Hawfinch, IL. 89 (150) m, 
Hedge Sparrow, III. 153 (121) 
Heron, ITI. 141 (118) 
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Herring Gull, IIf. 13 (144) 
Hooded Crow, II. 141 (124) 
House Sparrow, II. 149 (105) 


Jackdaw, I. 45 (105) 
Jack Snipe, IIT. 69 (126) 
Jay, I. 65 (104) 


Kentish Plover, II. 145 (149) 
Kestrel, TIT. 57 (105) 
Kingfisher, I. (121) (110) 
Kite, IT. 109 (139) 


Landrail, IV. 21 (138) 

Lapwing, IIT. 133 (111) 

Lesser White-throat, IT. 121 (141) 
Linnet, TV. 53 (103) 

Little Auk, I. 117 (158) 

Little Grebe, IV. 37 (135) 

Little Stint, IT. 41 (139) 
Long-eared Owl, IT. 81 (140) 
Long-tailed Tit, I, 113 (159) 


Magpie, IIT. 121 (102) 
Marsh Tit, I. 133 (158) 
Martin, IIT. 125 (120) 
Meadow Pipit, IV. 89 (135) 
Merlin, I. 97 (133) 

Missel Thrush, III. 81 (122) 
Moorhen, IV. 93 (111) 


Nightingale, I. 137 (111) 
Night-jar, IV. 69 (133) 
Nuthatch, IIT. 29 (109) 


 Oyster-catcher, I. 157 (157) 


Partridge, II. 21 (115) 
Peregrine Falcon, IIT. 53 (123) 
Pheasant, I1f'157 (117) 

Pied Fly-catcher, IV. 49 (136) 
Pied Wa ziail, ITI. (149) 117 
Pochard, II, 57 (151) 


’ Ptarmigan, ITI. 5 (123) 


Puffin, ILL. 101 (127) 
Quail, I. 93 (156) 3 : 


Raven, IV. 1 (193) ff, 
Razor-bill, IIT. 61 (160) 

Red-backed Shrike, IIT. 89 (127) 
Red-legged Partridge, I. 145 (159) 
Redpoll, III. 85 (106) 
Redshank, IT 49 (139) 
Redstart, I. 77 (108) 
Redwing, II. 117 (140) 
Ringdove, I. 89 (106) 
Ring Ouzel, II. 157, 148 
Rock Dove, I. 105 (158) 
Robin, I. 37, (106) 
Rock Pipit, I. 85 (154) 
Rook, IV. 65 (104) 
Ruff, IT. 65 (141) 


Sanderling, I. 109 (159) 4, 


- Sand Martin, IT. 97 (139) 


Scoter, IT. 5 (152) 


| Shieldrake, II. 113 (140)- 


Shore Lark, I. 125 (156) 
Shoveller, IT. 29 (142) 

Siskin, I. 49 (107) 

Skua (Richardson’s) IT. 153 (138) 
Skylark, IV. 61 (137) 

Smew, I, 81 (154) 

Sparrow Hawk, IV. 77 (114) 
Spoonbill, IIT. 49 (123) 

Spotted Fly-catcher, II. 9 (151) 
Starling, IT. 37 (102) 

Stock Dove, IT. 69 (150) 
Stone-chat, IV. 81 (134) 

Storm Petrel, IV. 29 (134) 
Swallow, IT. 125 (113) 

Swift, IV. 5 (119) 


Tawny Owl, III. 21 (143) ayy 
Teal, IIT. 25 (109) , 


‘Thrush, I. 41 (108) 
Titlark, IV. 89 (135) 
Tree Pipit, IV. 57 (136) 
‘Tree Sparrow, II. 17 (152) 
Turtle Dove, I. 13 (155) 


Water Hen, IV. 93 (111) 
Water Ouzel, III. 137 (121) 
Water Rail, IT. 85 (125). 
Wheatear, IV. 25 (134) 
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